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EDITORIAL 


.” ALL THE EXCITEMENT attending the crisis in 
Mexican relations, nothing has been more heartening 
than the part played by the protestant churches. Here and 
there, as might have been expected, there have been timid 
voices in the church press affirming that, having elected a 
president, the citizen has no 

The Churches Speak choice but to accept his judg- 
To Mr. Coolidge ment in foreign affairs without 
questioning. But the number of 
these has been gratifyingly small. The great majority of 
protestant church leaders and of congregations have not 
They 
have seen in this crisis a challenge to their Christian pre- 


abdicated their rights of conscience for a minute. 


tensions, and they have answered it with thrilling decisive- 
ness and speed. Newspapers which have been hoping for a 
break with Mexico pay tribute to the influence of the church 
when they rail against the size of the protest which they 
declare the churches are raining on the president, the state 
department, and congress. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was one 
of the first to show how the church leadership was going 
to regard this question when he called on Mr. Coolidge to 
accept the Mexican offer of arbitration. The noble way 
in which the federal council backed its president will be 
And 
these are only two of the pronouncements which, coming 
without premeditation and without any need for urging, 
President Cool- 


seen in its resolution reported in our news columns. 


have deluged the agencies of government. 
idge and Mr. Kellogg now know that they cannot take this 
country into any sort of military action against Mexico 
without outrage to the convictions of millions of American 
protestants. The Nation points out that this protestant ex- 
pression in favor of peace has not been balanced by any 
It is 
No course of action could be better 


similar expression emanating from Catholic sources. 
too bad that this is so. 
calculated to confirm the Mexicans in their opposition to 
the Catholic church than a belief that the Catholicism of 
the United States is willing to condone armed action as a 
means of overthrowing the present Mexican government. 
This, however, is something the Catholics must see for 
themselves before they can be expected to act on it. In the 
meantime, there is plenty of cause for thankfulness in the 
actions of the protestant churches. 


What Are These 
Commitments? 
HE SENATE, by a unanimous vote, has passed the 
Robinson arbitration with 
Mexico. This might be expected to settle the matter. With 
79 senators against a policy of threat, and not a single 


resolution in favor of 


one for it, it is likely that as experienced a political leader 
as Mr. Coolidge will perceive a mandate to abandon the line 
Mr. Kellogg has been following. Likely, but not sure. The 
issue is resolving itself into this: Who has the most power 
at Washington, the people or the oil companies? It is plain 
that the people, with the exception of the Catholic, do not 
want a break with Mexico. They are speaking unmistak- 
ably in favor of arbitration. Will the administration accept 
arbitration? That depends on its commitments to the oil 
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companies. A dispatch from Charles Michelson, one of the 
best of the Washington correspondents, to the New York 
World and associated newspapers, puts the situation suc- 
cinctly : 

Big oil operators who own properties or have concessions 
have been deluging the state department with messages 
counter to the tendency of the settlement of the land contro- 
versy by a resort to the Hague tribunal or other agency. 
They are said to base their objections on the circumstance 
that when their attorneys advised them to apply for conces- 
sions in exchange for their titles, reserving their rights by 
filing a protest, the United States government advised them 
the other way, promising that all their legitimate rights would 
be protected. 
partment relative to the extent of the protection guaranteed. 


No information is obtainable at the state de- 


“No information is available.” It is time that informa- 
tion was made available. If the United States government 
has induced the oil companies to follow a course in opposi- 
tion to that advised by their own lawyers, and if it has given 
pledges to these companies to reward them for so doing, 
then the Mexican situation is already seriously compromised 
by secret agreements. The public has a right to know 
what these secret commitments, if they exist, are. The pub- 


lic does not want war. It does not want a break. It sees 
nothing in the situation up to date which cannot be adjudi- 
cated. If it should later discover that it has already been 
committed, by secret understandings between the oil barons 
and the state department, to a course which is folly, it will 


be ready for drastic rebuke. 


The Senate Says ‘‘No”’ 
To Colonel Smith 
> JLONEL FRANK L. SMITH has been denied a seat 
in the senate. The decision has been made on moral 
grounds. This is the fact to be kept clearly in view. Colonel 
Smith has been turned back at the senate door because the 
senators, feeling their responsibility to the total population 
of the United States, did not believe that they would be 
justified in allowing a man of such character to legislate for 
the nation as a whole. Colonel Smith came to the senate 
with the best chance for admission he could ever have. He 
faced a chamber still strongly of his political cast, as will 
not be the case next December, if he tries to come back 
then. His credentials entitled him to serve out a term 
technically unconnected with the term title to which had 
been clouded by his notorious financial arrangements. On the 
plea that seating must precede exclusion, he was given votes 
by several senators—among them notably *Ir. Borah—who 
would certainly have voted against him on a later test. Yet, 
with all these factors in his favor, the vote was not even 
close! The senate cast 48 votes against even administering 
the oath to the man from Illinois, and only 33 in his favor. 
The precedent thus set-—if a precedent has been set—has 
undeniable elements of danger in it. Those elements were 
impressively emphasized in the senate debate. But it was 
evident that the senate considered it better to risk such 
future, intangible dangers than to subject the country to the 
immediate scandal of Colonal Smith’s presence in our high- 
est legislative body. Doubtless this will seem an inexplic- 
able moral quixoticism to the bishops and other official 
champions of righteousness who recommended Colonel 
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Smith to the voters of Illinois. For the republican senate 
needed the Smith republican vote on a lot of roll-calls just 
as much as the anti-saloon league needed the Smith dry vote 
on liquor legislation. 


“This Person,” or “The 
First Citizen”? 

HE DINNER RECENTLY given in Chicago in honor 

of Miss Jane Addams was an amazing testimonial 
to the public appreciation of a type of work and a modest 
worker that have never sought publicity. Incidentally pub- 
licity has come to Hull house and its founder and head, but 
it has not been the sort that is the product of industrious 
press-agenting. Fourteen hundred persons sat together at 
that dinner to pay their tribute of honor and affection to 
this woman, and almost as many were turned away because 
there are limits to the seating and serving capacity even of 
what Chicago proudly calls—whether accurately or not— 
the largest banquet hall in the world. There were cordial 
greetings from many, from the President of the United 
States on down. The mayor of Chicago characterized Miss 
Addams as “Chicago’s first citizen and, I think, the first 
citizen of this great republic.” All of which reminds us 
that two or three months ago a representative of the Ameri- 
can legion, excited because her ideas of what constitutes 
national welfare and safety did not coincide with those of 
that eminent organization, referred to her contemptuously 
as “this person.” What is said about a person matters less 
than who says it. Even to a person who has as little concern 
for mere popularity as she has, it must be a source of 
legitimate gratification that, after thirty years of untiring 
and unselfish service in a field of real need, the people 
whose opinions count give her their unstinted confidence 
and approval. 


Lausanne Treaty 
Rejected 

HE LAUSANNE TREATY, whereby relations would 

have been resumed between the United States and 
Turkey, has been rejected by the senate. The treaty had 
the support of Senator Borah, and of the committee on for- 
eign relations. It had been negotiated by the administration. 
Yet it lacked six votes of ratification. The bishops of the 
Episcopal church and the small, but influential, committee 
headed by Mr. James W. Gerard, former ambassador to 
Germany, will regard this as vindication of their contention 
that the Turk, even in his new Angora phase, is no fit person 
for Uncle Sam to have dealings with. Perhaps this is so 
Certainly the Turk has acquired a reputation that lays him 
peculiarly open to attacks of this kind. But there is food 
for reflection in the fact that, by adopting the advice of the 
Episcopal bishops and Mr. Gerard's committee, the senate 
has rejected the practically unanimous advice of such Ameti- 
cans as actually live and work in Turkey, as well as that of 
Bishop Brent, one bishop who had enough interest in the 
question to go and study it at first-hand. The terms of the 
treaty of Lausanne were favorable. Having been granted 
by a new government, anxious to establish good relations 
with other states, they were perhaps more favorable that 
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that government, now entrenched, would grant in future ne- 


tiations. These terms included every right which had 
heen secured by the European nations in their new Turkish 
reaties. But treatment on a parity with that accorded 
thers does not seem to satisfy us any longer. The actual 
effects of our failure to ratify this treaty may not be great. 
We have comparatively few interests in Turkey, either mis 
ionary or commercial. The Episcopal church, for example, 
as none at all. Such American enterprises as are in exist 
nce in that country are already under regulation so strict 
hat there is not likely to be an increase in their difficulties. 
Ve do not, however, regard this refusal to ratify a treaty 
fering terms which have been approved by the other na- 
tions as a hopeful indication of our ability to live comfort- 
bly and cooperatively in this intricate modern world. 


Episcopal Bishops Conduct 
Evangelistic Campaign 

[’ CAN HARDLY BE CLAIMED that there is nothing 
new under the sun when the bishops of the Episcopal 
hurch conduct a national evangelistic campaign. To be 
ure, the “bishops’ crusade” has not been carried on in the 
vay in which the itinerant evangelist who labors among the 
ingelical communions is wont to ply his trade. There 
has been little said about signing cards; no statistics of 
lyations effected have been given out; so far as we know 
» bishop has stripped off his surplice, tipped over his lec- 
‘rn, or jumped on top of his pulpit in the excitement of his 
peal. Even the mourner’s bench—a much underestimated 
of personal and communal purgation—has been lack- 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church conduct- 
g an evangelistic campaign is still a bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church. And a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal church attending an evangelistic campaign is still 
member of the Protestant Episcopal church. For which 
ny will thank heaven. The throwing of the energies of 
the episcopacy of this conservative communion into such an 
undertaking as this crusade is all to the good. It is a 
portent of an impending aggressiveness on the part of all 
the churches which the indifferentism of the age badly 
\nd while much of the preaching of this particular 
n has been stereotyped and narrowly individualistic, 
ny of the larger centers where the Episcopal church 
i peculiar responsibility there has been a presentation 
type of social evangelism which is aimed at the actual 
shortcomings of our generation. It is not beyond the realm 
of possibility that a general crusade launched by a whole 
communion, perceiving and preaching this type of social 
salvation, might eventually move all the communions to a 

ilar presentation of the_gospel. 


“Meddling” in 

\lexico 

fy MERICA. the Catholic weekly edited by the Jesuits of 

4 1 New York, prints what purports to be “an exposé of 

‘ group of ‘meddlers’” who have undertaken to see Mexico 
two weeks. The exposé is written by Mr. Fred R. 

Marvin. Mr. Marvin contributes a column named “The 

Searchlight” to a Wall street paper called the New York 

Commercial. This column is devoted to the discovery and 


exploitation of the red menace in America. So far, Mr. 
Marvin’s activities have mainly succeeded in uncovering 
such enemies of the common weal as Jane Addams, David 
Starr Jordan, Mary McDowell, and the like. Mr. Marwin 
specializes on blacklists. (Perhaps they should be called 
redlists in his case.) Army officers, in particular, eat up his 
‘tuff. Mr. Marvin’s present attack, circulated through 
Catholic channels, is directed against the group of Ameri- 
cans recently in Mexico under the leadership of Mr. Hubert 
(*. Herring. The attack has two angles. First, it is alleged 
that the purposes of the party were ridiculous, impertinent 
and subversive. Second, that the personnel was “red.” 
{ven with his experience in discovering reds, Mr. Marvin 
has a hard time making out this latter allegation. There 
vas, in the party, to be sure, a lady who lives in Katonah, 
New York, in which town there is also a labor college. 
There were two lawyers who probably do not belong to 
ny defense society. But it is hard to do much with the 
communistic affiliations of five rabbis, or of an editor of 
the New Republic, or of the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, or of Rural America, or of the American Hebrew, 
or even of The Christian Century. The only real satisfac- 
tion Mr. Marvin can get out of the personnel of the party 
is that there was one man in it whose daughter is at work 
in a colony in Russia made up of children orphaned in the 
great famine of five years ago. As to the purposes of the 
party, Mr. Marvin says that it went to Mexico “to make 
a complete survey of the actual conditions and report their 
findings to the people of the United States.” On the basis 
of a two weeks’ schedule, here is matter for scorn. The 
only trouble is that the party did nothing of the kind. It 
never pretended to make a complete survey of Mexico; it 
made no report of findings whatever. It went directly to 
the capital of Mexico and there interviewed a selected list 
of Mexican and American men and women of importance. 
This was not difficult to do in two weeks, nor would it be 
difficult to do in a similar period in any other capital in the 
world. The group did, by a happy combination of circum- 
stances, secure from the president of Mexico an assent to 
recourse to arbitration which has given much annoyance to 
those who were hoping for military uprisings and interven- 
tion in that country. This may, by Mr. Marvin and the 
editors of this Catholic journal, be accounted “meddling.” 
[f it is, then the more such meddling can be brought to 
pass, the greater the chance of peace in the world. 


A Negro Choir Sings 
French Songs 


E HAVE NOT had the personal privilege of hearing 

the Hampton institute choir, but the testimony of 
competent critics agrees that, under the skilled leadership 
of Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, it has attained to a very high 
standard of musical artistry. The recent concert given by 
this choir of eighty negro voices in the chamber music 
auditorium of the Library of Congress received such praise 
as is reserved for really great achievements in choral sing- 
ing. The interesting thing is not that they sang well; one 
expects Negroes to sing well. It was not merely that they 
were well trained; one expects a choir which makes a 
concer* tour to be well trained, even if it is composed of 
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persons for whom singing is only incidental to other activi- 
ties. The significant thing is that singers and leader alike, 
according to all accounts, evinced a musical feeling and an 
artistic technique in the rendition of varied types of com- 
position. There were French folk songs, Russian liturgical 
numbers, sixteenth and seventeenth century songs, English 
Christmas carols. There was also a group of Negro 
spirituals, without which the audience would doubtless have 
felt cheated out of something that it had a right to expect. 
It was a convincing demonstration of the fact that the color 
line has little significance in the field of art. We doubt 
whether it has much in any area of the cultural life. Granted 
that there are certain racial characteristics, the product 
partly of the cumulative experiences of the race and partly 
of the social environment and specific training of the 
present generation, it is still true that these are assets 
rather than limitations. There is no specific and circum- 
scribed area of work for which Negroes are fitted and to 
which they are limited. A Negro choir singing French 
songs, and singing them so well that the critics pronounce 
the performance not “good—for Negroes,” but unquali- 
fiedly good, is a symbol of a real aspect of freedom. After 
the black race was freed from slavery, it took a long while 
to dispel the idea that it was not inherently in bondage to 
an inner ineradicable incapacity for other than menial tasks 
and the singing of plantation melodies. 


Dangerous Days in China 


HESE ARE DAYS for clear thinking about China. 
There is mounting excitement over the condition of 


affairs in that country. Newspaper despatches grow 
more lurid every day. Foreign residents are reported to be 
in flight all over the territory controlled by the Cantonese. 
Shanghai talks of electrically-charged wire entanglements 
and machine gun squads. Thirteen thousand British regu- 
lars are rumored to be under orders for far eastern service. 
With all this furore already stirred up, much more is 
likely to follow. 
amuck as soon as they get a gun in their hands is probably 


The proportion of fools who may run 


as large among the foreign naval and military forces now 
in China, as well as among the victory-flushed Cantonese 
soldiers, as it is anywhere. It will be nothing less than a 
miracle if all these demonstrations, threats and military 
maneuverings can continue much longer without producing 
bloodshed. 

If bloodshed comes, there is likely to be a tremendous 
demand for military intervention “to protect lives and prop- 
erty.” This intervention, it will probably be proposed, shall 
be international. Great Britain, it is clear, is actively pre- 
paring for such a course. So is Japan. The United States has 
not yet given any open sign, but Washington has for weeks 
been full of rumors of impending action. For such action 
there will be far more persuasive reason than there would 
have been in the case of Mexico. Mr. Kellogg, in his be- 
lated response to the British note, puts great stress on the 
determination of the United States to protect the lives and 
property of its The 


treaties, which is contained in the same declaration, is not 


citizens. offer to negotiate new 
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likely to make as much impression as the notification thy 
the naval forces commanded by Admiral Williams hay 
been given “broad instructions” under which they may ag 
either alone or in cooperation with other powers. The crowd 
will back intervention. This is exactly why sober though 
is needed. 

Ten months, as Mr. H. G. Wells has pointed out, haye 
sufficed to produce this critical situation. In this brief time 
the nationalistic movement which has found expression in 
the kuomingtang government of Canton, has established its 
rule over the most populous and most wealthy part of China, 
and now feels itself strong enough to confront the world 
Bitter things are being said, and written, about this new 
condition. During the seven days previous to the one on 
which these lines are being written, the newspapers have 
referred daily to the Boxer madness of 1900, with the as. 
surance that the danger to foreigners is more grave now 
than it was then. This is playing on fear, attempting thereby 
to accustom the public mind to a policy of the same kind 
as that followed by the powers a quarter of a century ago 
To guard against betrayal by such appeals to prejudice, the 
thinking man will keep a few facts solidly in mind. 

He will remember, in the first place, that the demands oj 
the Chinese nationalists are reasonable. The trouble in 
China grows out of the attempt of the Chinese to regain 
control of their own customs; to eliminate the beyond-the- 
Chinese-law status of foreigners and foreign property (ex- 
traterritoriality) ; to end the anomaly of foreign territorial 
concessions within the boundaries of a sovereign state. The 
attempt to attain these ends may seem, to foreigners who 
have been the beneficiaries of the old order, a scandalous 
proceeding. It may be accompanied by some inconveniences 
and even injustices to the foreigners now in China. The 
Chinese suffered both inconvenience and injustice while 
the foreign powers were in process of extracting these rights 
in the first place. But this, at least, is a fact—these same 
foreign powers have repeatedly and officially acknowledged 
that these Chinese aims are reasonable. The United States 
has reiterated this verdict on several occasions since the 
Paris peace conference. 

The thoughtful observer will, in the second place, notice 
that while western nations have been generous in their rec- 
ognition of the reasonableness of Chinese demands, they 
have done precious little toward satisfying those demands 
until they have been threatened with the use of force. The 
contrast between the course followed by Great Britain in 
the consideration of the issue of foreign concessions up to 
three months ago, and the policy followed in the surrender 
at Hankow as soon as a strong Cantonese army appeared 
to back the demands, is a contrast fully appreciated by the 
Chinese. If the Chinese seem to be turning more and more 
to this appeal to force, it is well to keep this contrast in 
mind. So far, be it remembered, the only response which 
the appeal to reason has elicited from the United States 
has been Mr. Strawn’s “Not now maybe 

.. if... some time.” 

Another fact to be kept in mind is that the kuomingtang 
is no longer a party, but a national movement. The kuo 
mingtang, or peoples’ party, was originally the political 
party headed by Sun Yat-sen. It still retains that form, to 


... perhaps... 
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be sure, and as such provides the administration of the 
Canton government. But in a truer sense, the program of 
the kuomingtang has escaped all partisan or sectional boun- 
daries, and has become the program of all the nationalists of 
China. Today the students of north China are as fervent 
supporters of the kuomingtang definition of nationalism as 
the students of the south. The attempt to pin a bolshevism 
tag on this movement—as a nerve-wracked Methodist bishop 
did again last week—is bound to fail because of lack of 
proof. It is true that the Cantonese government has a Rus- 
sian adviser, it is also true that the Cantonese foreign min- 
ister has an American adviser. And whatever the cordiality 
of the relations between Moscow and Canton, bolshevism 
is a pitifully inadequate explanation of the force which is 
producing uprisings over thousands of miles of territory 
occupied by hundreds of millions of people. 

Fourth, it is well to remember that foreigners have killed 
hundreds of Chinese for every foreigner who has been 
killed in China. This is not an echo of some better-for- 
gotten past. Within the last year, foreign cannon have 
bombarded an open Chinese city, indiscriminately killing 
men, women and children. Nor have these killings been 
confined to a remote place like Wanhsien. Shanghai and 
Canton have both witnessed the killing of numbers of un- 
armed students by foreigners within the past two years. 

Fifth, if Christians are being attacked—and they are— 
they are being attacked not for their doctrines but for their 
associations. This is hard on many Christians, both Chinese 
and missionaries. But the impassioned Chinese nationalist 
who calls Christianity the tool and accomplice of the im- 
perialistic exploitationist is not talking entirely through his 
hat. The Christian of today may be altogether against the 
policy that found expression in the toleration clauses of 
the unequal treaties, but he has done little officially to re- 
pudiate those clauses or to give up advantages gained in 
“the good old days.” 

Sixth, a study of modern Chinese history will show that 
the actions which have been taken in the past “to protect 
foreign life and property” have frequently contributed di- 
rectly to unnecessary losses of both life and property and 
have, in practically every instance, given the “protectors” 
a chance to display the west in its ugliest, most repulsive 
form. It was, to be sure, the discredited kaiser who com- 
manded the German troops in 1900 to act toward the 
Chinese like Huns. But if any reader is so naive as to be- 
lieve that it was only the Germans who so acted, a reading 
of Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s “An Indiscreet Chronicle 
from Peking” will soon disabuse him. Moreover, the one 
certain result of all such international interventions so 


lar as has been a new crop of international jealousies, mis- 
understandings, and causes for future trouble. 


Seventh, in estimating the necessity for intervention in 
China, it is well to remember that such news as we have 
from that country comes, in large part, from biased sources. 
This is true of the diplomatic and consular officials who 
have been so conspicuously unsuccessful in their dealings 
with the nationalists. It is true of the business interests, 
which dread the passing of the period of foreign economic 
control. It is true of the conservative missionaries, who 
have found the younger generation of Chinese anything but 
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sympathetic toward their interpretation of religion. It is 
true of most of the newspaper correspondents, who haunt 
the club-bars and the consular offices in their search for 
topics on which to write. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that in China we are 
dealing with a revolution. One strong army is in the field 
against other strong armies. An immense area is being 
brought under new authorities—not only the authority of 
new Officials, but the authority of new ideas. There is 
something presumptuous in expecting a revolution always 
to confine itself to the course which we, who have no part 
in its perils or its sacrifices, would mark out for it. And 
any expectation that a quarter of the entire race can pass 
through an experience of this kind without in many ways 
disturbing the rest of us, is childish. 

None of the considerations enumerated disprove the 
existence of a critical situation in China. But all of them 
are considerations which the just man is bound to keep 
in mind. as he considers what the course of his country 


should be. 


What and Who is the 
Y.M. C. A.? 


HE Y. M. C. A. was originally the product of a very 
"T prscica pietism. Pietism has not always been prac- 
tical. The uniqueness of the Y. M. C. A. lay in the 
fact that the pietism out of which it emerged was. It did 
not scorn the physicai life but cultivated it. It knew how 
to accommodate a boxing match and a prayer meeting in 
the same building. With the increasing wealth of America 
and the ever growing need of providing more adequate 
physical and social facilities for the hordes of homeless 
young men who are helping to build our great cities, the 
Y. M. C. A. has developed a tremendous building program 
It is difficult to keep account of the millions which expert 
money raisers are garnering for it and of the number of 
buildings which these millions are making possible in every 
city of the land. As a social service institution for young 
men on the lower rungs of the white collar ladder the Y. 
M. C. A. is performing a needed task with extraordinary 
efficiency. The question is whether it will be able to retain 
the ‘C’ in its name. Some of the old piety is still there. 
But much of it is too anachronistic to be of service to a 
modern industrial community. There are any number of 
Y secretaries who reveal the finest kind of intelligent Chris- 
tian idealism but they can express it only sub rosa. The 
policies of the institution are determined by local boards of 
directors, heavily loaded with good men whose defect is 
that they can see the kingdom of God only when it cometh 
with observation and when men can say “lo here and lo 
there” is a beautiful new building. They are good men, 
but they will go to almost any length to keep the sources 
open from which the fabulous wealth for their new build- 
ings flows. 
A case in point. Last fall the country was shocked to 
hear that the Detroit Y. M. C. A. had canceled a speaking 
engagement of President Green of the federation of labor 
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and had naively confessed that this was done to obviate any 
embarrassment to its five million dollar building program. 
The luckless institution was roundly excoriated not only in 
the religious but in the secular press of the nation. But 
editors in New York and Omaha do not pay for those 
buildings. They can think what they want to. The im- 
portant problem for a Detroit institution is what Detroit 
thinks of it. Subserviency always encourages tyranny. The 
business interests of conservative mind might have been 
satisfied to humble the Y. M. C. A. before the country 
a single time. But not so. A new issue arose and once 
more the Y is asked to give the dignity of its name to the 
conservative prejudices of the Detroit board of commerce. 

Last fall an extremely reactionary Detroit newspaper 
tried to badger the representatives of the local Y. M. C. A. 
to advocate a resolution on military training before the 
national council of the association. It is not known what 
position the representatives took but the council did not 
favor the militarists with such a resolution. The council 
took no action in the matter. But the newspaper pressure 
in Detroit continued, Several weeks ago the Detroit board 
of commerce came to the assistance of newspaper mili- 
tarists by drawing up a resolution pledging the Y. M. C. A. 
to “cooperate at all times in carrying out the provisions 
of the national defense act as amended in 1920.” The board 
of commerce employed the amazing strategy of publishing 
the resolution as it expected the Y to adopt it before the 
association had any opportunity to act. In other words, the 
Y. M. C. A. was pubiicly placed in the position of being 
asked to sign on the dotted line and agree to a policy dear 
to the heart of the board of commerce. 

The Detroit board of 
adopt a similar resolution, very properly questioned the 


education, which was asked to 
right of any organization to dictate its opinion. The board 
of education took the position that the national defense 
act made provision for both voluntary and compulsory 
military training, that the board opposed compulsory train- 
ing but favored and actually maintained voluntary training 
in the high schools, and that any expression of approval of 
the national defense act would not convey the real senti- 
ment of the board to the public. Furthermore, the board 
of education made known that it resented the effort of the 
board of commerce to secure expressions of approval of a 
law already on the statute books. 

Meanwhile, the Y. M. C. A. 


ment. 


expressed no such resent- 
Not a word came from its officers rebuking the 
eifrontery of the board of commerce. On the contrary the 
following resolution was adopted: “The directors of the 
Detroit Men’s 


national defense act as amended in 1920 which provides fo1 


Young Christian association approve the 
the voluntary organization of reserve officers training corps 
and the voluntary organization of reserve officers training 
corps camps.” The resolution is ingenious enough. Out- 
side critics may be told upon the basis of this resolution 
that the board does not favor compulsory training. But no 
distinction between voluntary and compulsory training is 
made for home consumption. The board of commerce hailed 
the resolution with glee. The newspaper ally reported that 
“officers of the board of commerce defense committee ex- 


pressed delight and satisfaction at the action of the Y in- 
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asmuch as efforts to secure some measure of approval of 
the national defense act from the national council of the 
Y has proved unavailing.” 

While this was going on the religious forces of the city 
were not viewing the episode from the sidelines. Fearfy 
that the truculent attitude of the newspaper critic and the 
public demand of the board of commerce would resy} 
in another capitulation on the part of the Y, twelve clergy- 
men published a protest against the action of the board of 
commerce, declaring it to be “an amazing bit of effrontery” 
which by implication “offered a threat at the freedom and 
autonomy of every institution in the city which is organized 
upon the basis of an ethical or spiritual ideal.” The min- 
isters stated their own position to be opposition to all com- 
pulsory training and to any kind of training in high school 
on the ground that “military training in high schools is go 
negligible as military education that its only appreciable 
effect must be to incline young men of impressionable age 
to take the whole war system for granted.” The protest was 
signed by Lynn Harold Hough, chairman, Leo M. Frank. 
lin, Augustus P. Reccord, S. S. Marquis, Bishop Nicholson, 
H. C. Gleiss, Mark Sanborn, R. W. Woodroofe, Howard 
Field, Frank Adams, Edgar Dewitt Jones and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The protest was followed by a resolution of the 
Methodist preachers meeting adopted unanimously and to 
the same effect and by a like resolution from the Congre- 
gational body. 

All to no effect. The board of commerce asked its clerical 
critics to a friendly luncheon to talk over the “misunder- 
standing.” There was no misunderstanding. The board of 
commerce was asked if it would have dared to make its 
demand if it were not conscious of “controlling the purse 
strings of the city.” The labor controversy of previous 
months hovered like a ghost over the luncheon table. The 
newspaper champion of military training admitted that no 
agreement was reached but that “many barbed shafts were 
hidden under honeyed words.” Two days later the Y. M. 
C. A. adopted its resolution of conformity. 

The most truculent newspaper militarist insisted on tak- 
ing the ministers to task for their statement and insisted 
that the Y. M. C. A. is not a religious institution primarily 
but a “semi-public agency” which.is supported by the com 
munity fund and of which the community has a right to 
expect that it conform to the sentiment of the community 
That is, of course, the issue. Is the Y. M. C. A. a Christian 
institution, standing four-square for Christian ideals and 
using its physical facilities only as means to the end of 
Christian character building, or is the Y. M. C. A. a sort 
of semi-charitable hotel organization, offering rooms, baths, 
and whatnot and conducting a few religious features on 
the side, provided they do not interfere with the main 
business? That is one issue: What is the Y. M. C. A! 
The other issue is: Who is the Y. M. C. A.? Do the hun- 
dreds of young men who are in its membership have any- 
thing to say in formulating its policies? And do the secre 
taries, most of whom have definitely entered Y work im 
the hope of participating in the building of a Christian 
world, have anything to do with policy making? The first 
issue will not be solved if the second one is not met with 
more vigor. If Y secretaries are not careful they will soon 
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find themselves in the position of inarticulate “hired men.” 
There is too much good Christian stuff among the employed 
officers of the Y to make such a consummation desirable 
and there ought to be enough courage to make it impos- 
sible 


The Observer 


The Bankers and Christian Unity 


\ST WEEK in New York the former secretary of 
state, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, the former attor- 
ney general of the United States, Mr. George W. 
Wickersham, and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., united in 
viving a luncheon in honor of Bishop Brent. There was 
g strange in this, for Bishop Brent is very popular 
among laymen and very much admired. The interesting 
thing was that the guests invited to the luncheon were 
bankers and heads of great business enterprises and the 
subject upon which Bishop Brent was announced to speak 
was Christian unity. It really was interesting to see two 
hundred bankers and heads of great corporations drop their 
business in the middle of the day and come to hear a 
bishop talk on Christian unity. Furthermore, these guests 
were decidedly interested in the subject and when Bishop 
Brent had finished his address remained to ask him ques- 
tions. Another significant thing is that the three hosts, 
Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Wickersham, are 
intensely interested in the world conference on faith and 
order which is to be held in Lausanne next summer and are 
serving upon the preparatory committee and giving much 
time to tt. 

The luncheon was given primarily to tell the guests about 
the coming conference, and, as I said, they were intensely 
interested in it. Mr. Wickersham presided, and Arthur J. 
srown, secretary of the Presbyterian board of foreign 
missions, and Mr. Rockefeller added their pleas to that of 

) Brent for interest in this conference which will bring 
together several hundred leaders of all the churches of the 
world, except the Roman Catholic, to discuss the unity of 
Christendom. Dr. Brown called attention to the inevitable- 


ness of 


the thing. It was an index of the growing interest 
in the subject of unity. In 1910 the Protestant Episcopal 
church created a commission on faith and order. 


They 
asked other communions in America to establish similar 
commissions, which they did. Then these commissions be- 
gan meeting together and the idea of a world conference 
of all the churches gradually assumed shape. After a time, 
when the interest here warranted it, delegations were sent 
to Great Britain to interest the Anglican and free churches 
in a world conference. (A most illuminating chapter of 
Dr. Smyth’s autobiography, just published by Scribners, 
is devoted to the experiences of the delegation to the free 
churches in 1914. The delegation was composed of Dr. 
Smyth, Dr. William H. Roberts and Dr. Ainslie.) In 1920 
a preliminary conference was held at Geneva to which one 
hundred and twenty delegates came from all over Europe 
and America, representing 40 different countries. This 
meeting was of peculiar interest because it was the first 
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time in the history of the church when official delegates of 
the western and eastern churches had met together. There 
were several representatives of the eastern orthodox com- 
munion present and that community of interest which was 
so finely evidenced at Stockholm in 1925 first began to find 
expression. After this successful meeting at Geneva the 
world conference was assured and since then active prepara- 
tions have been going on. Last summer the preparatory 
committee met in Switzerland and spent several days formu- 
lating a program of the subjects to be discussed next sum- 
mer. This program includes such great themes as the 
church’s message to the world; the nature of the church; 
the church’s common confession of faith; the church’s min- 
istry; the sacraments; and the place of the various com- 
munions in the ultimate unity of Christendom. 

Two points were emphasized in the address that must 
have more and more consideration if the church is to 
triumph in the world. One was the fact that a divided 
faith the world outside 


church could never win to the 


Christendom. Dr. Brown said that as an administrator of 
the foreign missionary enterprise this fact had been more 
The 


munities are being driven toward unity by the very necessity 


and more impressed upon his mind various com- 
of going to the non-Christian worlds as one church with 


one message. Dr. Brown has shown, in his illuminating 
book “Unity and Missions,” how the churches in the foreign 
fields realizing this have been coming together more rapidly 
But if the 


church is going to win the great world of the east, more and 


and more effectively than have we at home. 


more pronouncedly coming to self-consciousness, it must go 
as a united church. 

Bishop Brent emphasized the fact that one reason why 
religion had lost its hold upon vast multitudes of the popu- 
lation is because of the divergent opinions concerning Christ 
and his church. He is right. One who does not move 
much among the large numbers of people who do not go to 
church cannot realize the confusion our denominationalism 
makes in their minds. The distinctions between protestant- 
ism and Catholicism are so great that these people can under- 
stand that some people should go to one and some to the 
other, although they probably could not define the distinc- 
ive principles that separate. But when it comes to the vari- 
ous protestant communions, the non-church-going people 
of the community really do not understand and there is a 
common feeling that each church must have an entirely 
different gospel from the others. The result is they let them 
all alone. If we could ever reach that point where all the 
protestants in the country could go up to one church and 
all the Catholics to the other, it would be a great step for- 
ward. There are signs of this coming, as in some towns 
in Canada where Presbyterians, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists are all going to the one united church. (If the 
Baptists ever try to build a church in such a town they 
should be tarred and feathered and driven out of town.) 
There is no doubt but that union must first come among 
the distinctly protestant communions. There really is no 
reason it should not come soon—that is, no religious or 
doctrinal reason. But Bishop Brent is right in saying that 
unity is going to be a slow process. If it took centuries to 
bring about the divisions, unity cannot be restored in a day. 
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But it is time beginnings were made and it is above all 
the duty of Christians now to get together and tell each 
other why they stray apart, and above all to discover first 
what they hold in common, and second, what distinctive 
thing they think should be preserved and why. 

My own feeling is that the final obstacle in the way of 
the reunion of Christendom is not going to be orders, but 
the fundamental conception of Christianity, whether evan- 
gelical or sacramental. Some way can be found of getting 
around the question of orders. (All candidates for the 
ministry could be simultaneously ordained by bishops of the 
Catholic communions and representatives of the protestant 
churches, if agreement on doctrines should be reached.) 
Whether or not a common meeting ground of sacramental- 
ists and evangelicals can be found, I do not know. Just at 
present they are miles apart. The sacramentalist, or Catho- 
lic, holds that the seat of authority is the church and that 
the channel of grace is the sacraments. The protestants 
look upon the church as simply the voluntary association 
of believers each one of whom finds the seat of authority in 
the Bible and believes that grace is directly transmitted 
from God to the heart of the individual. Even the common 
tie of one authoritative creed is being lost as the protestant 
churches are gradually throwing the apostles’ creed into 
the discard. Hardly any protestant church uses the Nicene 
creed. But these creeds were about the only thing all the 
churches had in common except the Bible, and the Bible 
admits of too great variety of interpretation ever to bind 
the churches into a unity. Many of the divisions have come 
from different interpretations of the Bible. Sometimes 
when | have gone straight from a Catholic mass to a pro- 
testant service I have felt that here were two distinct re- 
ligions. It is toward a reconciliation of these two ideas of 
religion, the sacramental and evangelical, that all movements 
looking toward ultimate unity should be directed. 

I should like before ending this letter to say one word 
about Mr. Rockefeller’s address. It was very forceful and 
made a deep impression. It was to the effect that while the 
communions are putting their energy into self-perpetuation 
and emphasizing some special feature of the gospel the 


world is being assailed by evils which cannot be overcome 








The Architect 


WOULD not call Him in, my heart decried 
The use of any plans except my own; 
By them I reared and ceiled four walls of stone. 
As blindly too I shut myself inside. 
No door was there, no casement opening wide 
On darkness such as I had never known: 
Imprisoned and discouraged and alone 
I knelt amid the ruins of my pride. 


And then He came, the Architect Divine, 
In tenderness surpassing all my dreams. 
“T am the Light,” He said, “I am the door!” 
On that I built anew this house of mine; 
My walls became His windows, through them streams 
The sunlight of His presence more and more. 
Mo.ty ANpEeRSON HALey. 
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except by an attack upon them by a united church with one 
great gospel and with all its energies directed to the saving 
of the world rather than to saving itself. More and more 
our great laymen are becoming impatient with the diffusion 
of the resources of the church, 

FREDERICK Lyncn. 


The Petted Prodigal 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW WHEN THE Door Bell rang as it were out 
N of Due Time, and I was called from work that | 

did not care to leave, I found a man awaiting me in 
Defiant Mood. And he said, Dost thou represent Religion 
in this Town? 

And I answered him not according to his Folly, and he 
did not await an Answer. 

And he said, I have been in Jail, and I can get no Work. 
The Community will give No Chance to the man who hath 
Once Gone Wrong. 

And he went on for some time with that Line of Talk. 

And he grew Excited, and pulled out his Handkerchief, 
and dropped on the Floor a Small Piece of Paper, and I 
covered it with my Foot for Future Reference. 

And I said, Cease thy speech. Why didst thou tell me 
thou hadst been in Jail? I did not ask thee. Thou didst 
tell me that in the expectation that thy past untrustworthi- 
ness would commend thee to my trust, and that because 
thou hadst been unworthy thou shouldst have more than an 
Honest Man’s chance. 

And he said, I was a First Offender. 

And I said, Most First Offenders are Experienced Crimi- 
nals. Few Criminals are caught in their first crime. Few 
are convicted the first time they are arrested. Few serve 
the sentence of their first conviction. 

He said, I was Innocent, at least nearly so. 

And I said, Not many men are sent to jail for being 
good. 

And he said, Hast thou never read of the Prodigal Son? 

I said, I have. And he came up to the back door and 
asked to saw wood for a Handout, and to be treated as a 
Servant. The Modern Prodigal Walketh up the Front 
Steps and Complaineth that he was not met at the Station 
by a Limousine. 

And he said, I spent my last cent getting here, and I 
sat up all night in the Train. 

And I lifted my foot, and handed him the Stub of his 
last night’s Lower Berth in a Pullman. 

And I said, Thou hast spoken of the Prodigal. He is the 
most Petted Man in Modern Society. He hath Flowers in 
his Cell and when he cometh out of the Prison where he 
richly deserveth to stay, he hath Far More than the chance 
I had when I left my father’s door and went out to earn 
my Living. For a Penitent Prodigal I would go far out of 
my way, but they let thee out Too Soon. 

And as I opened the Door, I said, I do not like the Elder 
Son in the Parable, but I have come to the point where I 
want something like a Fair Show for the Honest Man and 
the Taxpayer. 
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Yes! 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


The divine Yes has at last sounded in Him, for in Him is the 
Ves that affirms all the promises of God.—2 Cor. 1:19-20. 


and well-nigh lost in the older version, but rescued 

and renewed in the Moffatt reading of it. A flash 
of profound insight, it was called forth almost accidentally 
by a tone of complaint in a letter. St. Paul had promised 
to visit his friends in Corinth, but found later that it would 
§ be difficult, if not impossible, for him to do so. They chided 
him because he seemed to say Yes and then No, showing 
himself to be fickle. He admitted that his plan had gone 
awry, but—seizing the suggestion—he said that the gospel 
he had taught them was not a thing of Yes and No, but a 
grand affirmation—and the Amen of God to all the deepest 
aspirations of man. 

For some of us this text recalls an unforgettable page 
from the tender, whimsical fancy of Wendell Holmes, as 
he mused “Over the Tea Cups.” It is a mellow book, wise, 
witty, lovable, serious yet playful, in which a noble man, 
grown old, distilled the ripe wisdom and brave faith of his 
life. He was faring toward sunset when he wrote, and he 
knew that the end was not far away, but his heart was ten- 
der and full of hope. One of the talkers over the tea cups 
expressed the wish to boss this world for a week; and 
failing that, he agreed to write the history of the world 
in less compass than any one had ever tried to write it 
before. Of course, the company were properly astonished 
at such audacity. 


H ERE IS ONE of the noblest of all texts, hidden 


HISTORY IN A SYMBOL 


“You have read Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘History of the 
World,’ of course?” said the Professor. 

“More or less—more or less,” said Number Seven 
prudently. “But I don’t care who has written it before me. 
I will agree to write the history of two worlds, this and the 
next, in such a compact way that you can commit them 
both to memory in less time than you can learn the first 
question in the catechism.” 

Naturally, the company were speechless with amazement, 
while Number Seven took a blank card from his pocket 
and wrote something on it, or appeared, at any rate, to 
write, and handed it, face down, to the landlady. When 
the card had been handed round the room for all to read, 
this was what they saw—a question mark, a thin, wavy 
line above it, and above that an exclamation point. After 
all had looked at it, it was passed to the Dictator, who in- 
terpreted it after this manner: 

“Two worlds, the higher and the lower, separated by the 
thinnest of partitions. The lower world is that of ques- 
tions; the upper world is that of answers. Endless doubt 
and unrest here below ; wondering adoring certainty above. 
Am I not right ?” 

“You are right,” said Number Seven. “That is my revela- 
tion,” 


But, it will be said, that is the same old circle, the same 


old postponement. Even so, but with a vcry important 
difference: it is an attitude of faith and expectancy, and 
such faith is wisdom. At first the difference seems to be 
very slight, a mere matter of inner attitude ; but that is what 
faith really is—a bias in behalf of a sane universe in which 
there are answers to sensible questions, as over against a 
world that has neither rhyme nor reason in it. In other 
words, it is the difference between a negative and a positive 
life. For most of us, alas, what we call faith is a balancing 
of probabilities, a debate between two voices, one affirming 
and the other denying. St. Paul insists that the religion of 
Jesus not only tips the balance in favor of faith, but takes 
its stand decisively and finally on the side of sanity, serenity, 
and victory, of which his own life was both a proof and a 
prophecy. If we can win this faith and employ its strategy, 
we have found the secret most worth finding. 

It is indeed true that we live in a world of questions. 
If we were asked to design a symbol for our human ban- 
ners, we might with reason select the interrogation point. 
Questions beseige us on every hand. They leap out from 
the dark corners of life; they meet us at every turn of the 
road; they rise up from the open grave. They come early 
and stay late. Every life is full of unanswered questions 
that lacerate the heart and baffle the mind. Time, itself a 
riddle, solves many riddles, but the darkest questions follow 
us to the end and set sail with us on our long journey. 
Did Burke ever forget his boy, or cease to wonder why 
that bright face paled so early? Never; he carried that 
question in his heart when he went away, and found the 
answer, if at all, elsewhere. The why of a child may be 
dismissed, with a partial reply, but the why of manhood 
will not down at our bidding. 


THE EVERLASTING WHY 


Writing to Herbert Spencer years ago, Andrew Carnegie 
said: “You come to me every day in thought, and the ever- 
lasting Why intrudes.” Spencer replied: “The Why? and 
the Why? and the Why? are questions which press ever 
more and more as the years go by.” He wrote in Septem- 
ber, and in December he died at the age of eighty-three, 
with that Why still in his heart. But surely there is a 
question we should ask in respect of our questions, and that 
is, Why do men ask questions at all? Plato reasoned well 
when he said that the very fact that we ask questions shows 
that the answers are near by, prompting the question itself 
and prodding the mind to find the solution. Indeed, as he 
went on to say, every real question contains a hint of its 
answer, if we have the wit to discover it. At least, it is 
the beginning of wisdom, as well as of peace of heart, when 
we lay aside the conceit that we can ask any question which 
the universe cannot answer. Of course, we may not be 
ready or able to receive the answer, but that does not mean 
that there is no answer. 

Carlyle has told us in “Sartor Resartus”—with his “wind- 
in-the-orchard style,” as Meredith called it—how he came 
to a time of life when to his most eager questions the uni- 
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verse seemed to say No. It was a bitter ordeal. Doubt 
darkened into disbelief; shade after shade grew grimly 
over his soul, and he walked in a fixed, starless, Tartarean 
night. Instead of falling into despair, his pain begat de- 
fiance, and his soul stood up and made protest. From the 
everlasting No he passed to a ‘centre of indifference,’ in 
which so many men live today in respect to ultimate issues 

many more than we realize, who are not hostile, but sim- 
ply indifferent. It was a dismal period, as Carlyle admits. 
Life lost its lustre. The earth seemed a dog-cage. Slowly, 
by ways no words can trace, he found his way to a better 
mood, a clearer insight, and the universe which had been 
sO unresponsive answered with an everlasting Yes! He was 
in a new world, no longer dead nor demoniacal, but divine, 
and the earth was a dewy valley with a lark-song over it. 
His heart overflowed with a tide of love and pity, breaking 
forth in that memorable passage: 

“Poor, wandering, wayward man! Art thou not tried, 
and beaten with many stripes, even as I am? Ever, whether 
thou bear a royal mantle or the beggar’s gabardine, art thou 
not so weary, so heavy laden; and thy bed of rest is but 
a grave. O my brother, my brother, why cannot I shelter 
thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy eyes! 
Truly, the din of many-voiced life, which, in this solitude, 
I could hear, was no longer a maddening discord, but a 
melting one; like inarticulate cries and sobbings of a dumb 
creature, which in the ear of heaven are prayers. 
Man, with his so mad wants and so mean endeavors, had 
become the dearer to me; and even for his sufferings and 
his sins I now first name him Brother.” 


DIVINE AFFIRMATION 


Thus, by strange, steep ways he came to the porch of 
the sanctuary of sorrows, and ere long he found “the divine 
depth of sorrow” disclosed in himself. What Carlyle dis- 
covered witii such difficulty, and after long wanderings in 
the dark, St. Paul learned more vividly, more victoriously, 
by following Christ, in whom he heard the everlasting 
Yes. It is a great passage: ‘““The divine Yes has at last 
sounded in him, for in him is the Yes that affirms all the 
promises of God. Hence it is through him that we affirm 
our Amen in worship, to the glory of God. And it is God 
who confirms me along with you in Christ, who conse- 
crated me, who stamped me with his seal, and gave me the 
Spirit as a pledge in my heart.” Yes and Amen, the affirm- 
ation of God and the mighty answer to the human heart; 
the promise and the token of its fulfillment—a life heroic 
and lovely, faithful to the end, giving us a pledge that our 
divine dreams are not delusions, and that the faiths that 
make us men are not frail wisps of fancy woven of airy 
nothings. 

Satan, said Goethe, is the spirit that denies, the cynic, 
the pessimist, the skeptic, in whose presence prayer dies 
on our lips. Every man of us must have felt the blighting 
touch of that spirit. It mocks our highest faiths; it be- 
littles our loftiest moods; it sneers at our ideals and tries 
to make us ashamed of our fairest hopes. At its touch 
the finest ideals fade into unreality. Even in its noblest 
form it robs us of what is most worth keeping, and leaves 
us to fight a forlorn battle against overwhelming odds; as 
if man were an exotic in an alien universe, to be crushed 
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at last, with all that he loves, by the ruthless march of 
matter. Over against this horror stands the spirit of 
Christ, in whose presence our drab days are touched with 
glory, and our highest hopes grow golden with prophecy. 
He is the spirit that affirms; his gospel is the gospel of 
the Yes—he denies only our denials. Each of us must 
choose between these two, whether he will live in a dim 
world of denial, or dare to affirm the highest and give him- 
self to it. There is no need to say that the worth of our 
lives to ourselves, as well as to others, will depend largely 
upon how we cast our lot in this high matter. 


FEW WILL CURSE 


Vanity and vexation of spirit are not all that we find. 
Often our faith is sorely tried, and thoughtful men have 
been driven to call life an enigma, but few have been will- 
ing to curse it as a folly or a fraud. No; it has too much 
meaning, and shows too much purpose for that, though 
its secret and its goal are not yet clear. St. Paul was wise 
in that he dared to interpret the meaning and value of life 
prophetically, by what is highest in it, not by what is lowest. 
He refused to admit that the cynical, the selfish, or the 
cowardly had read the riddle aright, and that the faithful, 
the loving, the heroic and true-hearted have read it amiss. 
Even in the folly which is our only wisdom we dare not 
think such a thing; that way madness lies. St. Paul deemed 
it bravest to trust the best, and so he followed Christ, in 
whom he saw the fulfillment of all the promises of God. 
No doubt the promises he had in mind were those written 
in the law and the prophets of Israel; but they were. first 
written in the very nature of the human heart, in its dumb 
instincts, its dim intuitions, its craving for the ideal, its 
hunger for love, its undeveloped capacities, and its growing 
demand upon the universe. As another version has it, 
“However many the promises of God are, in him is the 
Yes,” affirming and confirming all. 


THREE GREAT QUESTIONS 


Three things we want to know above all others. First, 
as the wounded officer asked the chaplain in the hospital: 
“What I want to know, padre, is, What is God like?” What 
is the nature, the purpose, the motive of the vast Power 
in which we live embosomed, upon whom we every moment 
depend, and in whose great hand we are held? Is he in- 
deed the Father and the friend of the soul? Second, he 
who ever gives a thought to the life of man at large, to 
his miseries and disappointments, to the waste and cruelty 
of existence, will ask the meaning of it all. Is it worth 
while, and is there a thread of all-sustaining purpose run- 
ning through it? And, third, is death the end of all? Is 
there a hideous slip, a swift and fearful fall into an abyss, in 
which all values of love, of character, of moral achievement 
are erased in a blur of dust? Or is death a beginning, an 
awakening, a dawn, the opening of a gate into life abund- 
ant? Once these questions are answered triumphantly, the 
rest is only a matter of detail, of adjustment and inter- 
pretation. We can bear all things, if we are assured that 
there is love at the heart of life. 

Is God the Father of the soul? Is life really worth while? 
Is the grave a gate into freer and more abundant life where 
lost things are found? St. Paul found in Christ the answer 
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to these questions, and it was an everlasting Yes! Indeed, 
he found—as, later, Browning learned—that the fact of 
Christ accepted by the reason, by the heart, answers “all 
questions in the world and out of it.” What is the proof? 
It is the fact of Christ; the fact that out of the darkness 
of the universe, out of the tragedy of humanity, out of the 
waste and welter and woe of life such a figure arose, such 
a face shone, such a voice spoke, such a life was lived and 
still lives. There are many beautiful things in the world. 
There are sunsets that are sacraments, songs that set us 
dreaming, flowers that touch us with a wild, sad joy, and 
faces that are gospel books. But the one ineffable beauty of 
the world, the sublimest possession of humanity, is the 
vision of God in Christ! Once we see it, nothing is too 
good to be true, no ideal is too high, no hope too radiant! 
Eye has not seen, ear has not heard, neither has it en- 
tered into the heart of man to dream a dream too fair to be 
fulfilled. No wonder St. Paul lived victoriously ; no wonder 
all his great arguments end in a song of praise. 
Overhanging the brook of Kedron, like a nest of a 
swallow on the side of the gorge, is the old monastery of 
Marsaba. Partly cut out of the rock, partly clinging to 
it, it is reached by a path narrow and dangerous, along the 
ledges. Thirteen hundred years ago John of Damascus 
climbed that winding path, seeking escape from a too garish 
world, leading by the hand his nephew Stephen, a boy ten 
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years old. Entering that retreat, the lad never left it, and his 
bones lie buried within its walls. He became a wise teacher 
of souls, a healer of wounded hearts, a helper of those who 
sought the life of purity, serenity and power. Also, he 
became the poet of the order and the master of its choir, 
and, though long dead, he still sings to us in a tender, 
haunting hymn which, until 1862, lay locked up in the 
Latin tongue, but in that year was turned into limpid, 
pathetic English. Listen to that voice—sweet, clear, ap 
pealing—and listening, learn how you may hear the divine 
Yes singing amid the discords and denials of life. 


Art thou weary? Art thou languid? 
Art thou sore distressed? 

Come to Me, saith One; and coming, 
Be at rest. 


Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide? 
In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 


And His side. 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 

Not till earth, and not till Heaven 
Pass away. 

Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 

Saints, Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, 
Answer—"“ Yes.” 


Since the Taking of Hankow 


By Carleton Lacy 


HE KUOMINGTANG has entered central China to 
£ stay. That becomes immediately evident when one 
enters the territory which has recently been occu- 
pied. News dispatches may keep the public guessing as to 
what will happen next—in fact for the past two or three 
weeks there has been utter bewilderment as to what to look 
for on the part of several armies, their generals, and the 
vroups of government officials in different parts of China. 
But when one goes up the Yangtse river and lands at Kiu- 
kiang or Hankow, where the nationalist government has 
been set up, he is satisfied that neither that government nor 
the people under its authority anticipate a change of regime. 
The people’s party is in control. The republic for which 
Sun Yat-sen lived out his life has been established, after 
fifteen years of struggle, over the six south-central prov- 
inces and in time will extend over others, one by one. There 
will be further struggles within the party—the extremes 
of the right and left wing are far apart. That the party is 
at last supreme and has won for itself the actual if not 
the formal recognition of all China and most of the world 
-this is the conviction that is now almost a matter of course 
among the intelligent people in all this section, scholars, 
business men and officials alike. 

There are differences of opinion-as to what that will 
mean; everyone realizes that it will have a real meaning 
to his personal life as well as to the country as a whole. 
The farmer at present welcomes an army which is much 


He finds 
among its officers many of the village lads who first went to 
Some of them, restless, eager 


better behaved than any he has known before. 


school with his own sons. 
spirits, have been to Canton to study and have come back 
home with the conquering army. (This in part accounts for 
many of the successes this army had in its rapid advance 
through supposedly strange territory.) Others have recog- 
nized in this victorious fighting force the ideals and prin- 
ciples that have been theirs from their school days, and 
have been quick to throw in their lot with the movement 
even to the extent of donning military uniform and suffer- 
ing the hardships of a vigorous campaign in winter. Others 
see some prospect of being delivered by this high-principled 
army from the avaricious military regime or the techun 
governments that have afflicted and fleeced the entire 
tryside for a decade or more. As such the Chinese of t: 
region is enthusiastic for the nationalist government no 
in control. 

On the other hand the same Chinese is perplexed and dis- 
appointed when he takes his produce to the big city mar- 
kets. Money is tight. Paper bills that to him do not look 
like money at all are handed him in lieu of the familiar 
coppers. Many stores are closed. He hears of heavy taxa- 
tion that has been imposed on the wealthy, and he is inclined 
to question whether he is really to escape his share of the 
burden. He is not stirred by the fervid appeals to join 
the labor unions that seem so remote from his sphere of 
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life. “Left and right are two difficulties,” he murmurs. “On 
the one hand soldiers rob the country; on the other the 
students disturb the peace.” 


SMALL MERCHANTS ARE OPTIMISTIC 


The shopkeeper, the small merchant, is inclined to believe 
there is a better day ahead. New forces have driven out 
old curses. Corruption in government has kept business 
prosperity away or made it always precarious. He has con- 
tributed too liberally to the fattening of several governors’ 
fortunes in thc past few years. He has recently been wan- 
tonly looted by a ruthless army from whose savagery the 
southern army has delivered him. He appreciates the ad- 
vantages possible in a better distribution of wealth. He 
is not altogether cold to the national aspirations and racial 
pride that fire his sons and their friends. If workingmen 
are to get better wages his family income will be increased. 
If native products are to be protected it should mean better 
prices for Kiangsi grass-cloth. In the bright hope that the 
new order is permanent and will bring an end to the ever 
recurrent military feuds under which the country has 
groaned, he welcomes the kuomingtang, school boy excesses, 
Russian licentiousness, uncertainties and changes, confident 
that these incidentals are nothing more than passing. 

sig business is not so happy. Large fortunes are being 
cut into until they bleed; some of them have already bled 
to death. Men who fifteen years ago borrowed security 
to get started are now facing the possibility of having to 
borrow enough to keep up the appearances in which their 
wealth has enabled them to luxuriate. The wealthy are be- 
ing forced to pay the expenses of the present campaign. In 
bearing a share that was hitherto usually distributed among 
those less able to buy immunity they feel themselves greatly 
wronged and see in the successes of the southern govern- 
ment the advent of a socializing process that bodes them 
no personal good. Some have fled to Shanghai and Tient- 
sin, leaving their wives to sell the family porcelains and 
paintings and settle to the best of their canny feminine 
ability with the merciless tax-gatherers. 

Day laborers, factory employees, dock coolies—these are 
asserting their newly discovered rights. A Britisher travel- 
ing comfortably on a Yangtse river steamer, exploded to 
a Cantonese merchant who defended the kuomingtang: 
“You fellows are spoiling these coolies; spoiling them! 
They used to be content to work for five cents a day; now 
they growl at five dollars. That’s what the kuomingtang 
is doing for the country.” So it is. Wages are going up. 
Various strikes have been called to demand better condi- 
tions of labor. The laborer is not yet sure of himself; but 
he rejoices in brighter prospects. 


JUBILANT STUDENTS 


The student is jubilant. The new government not only 
embodies all those ambitions that have surged in his breast 
for years, but it is also giving him liberty to express his 
longings, to vent his wrath at many wrongs real or imagined, 
to share in the direction of affairs, and to lead his less in- 
telligent fellow countrymen in the great movement for 
nationalism, liberty and democracy. He is having his fling— 
and his say, which to the Chinese student is much more 
delicious. He finds many groups that once disliked his en- 
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thusiasms now approving of the movements which he al- 
ways sought to promote. The professional groups openly 
endorse the whole movement and heartily support the “san 
ming chu yi,” that is, the three fundamentals of democracy 
set forth by Sun Yat-sen. 

So there are differences of attitude; but everyone seems 
to consider this new government the winning power that 
has come to stay. As such it is demanding and securing 
from each one an effort to adjust his life to new condi- 
tions, and so far as the educated are concerned to participate 
intelligently. It is a remarkable feature of the propaganda 
that has been put across that men of all classes are being 
reached at the point at which their interests are most apt 
to respond, and that already the literate twenty per cent are 
discussing as table-talk the various forms and principles of 
taxation, the commission form of government, distinctions 
between Sun Yat-senism and Marxian socialism. 

One cannot dodge the fact that there is a lot of anti- 
ism. Sometimes it seems to matter little to the agitators 
what they attack. The students of Kiukiang proposed an 
anti-Christian parade immediately before Christmas. Mis- 
sion school students successfully used their influence to 
change its character from anti-Christian to anti-imperialism. 
Presumably the parade was quite as enthusiastic and did 
as much good. Unfortunately, on all sides there is a re- 
gretable inability to draw distinctions that ought to be obvi- 
ous but become blurred. Christianity is associated with the 
church, the church with foreign nations, which in turn are 
associated with imperialism. To some these four are but 
different aspects of a single enemy. To many foreigners 
in China, especially some of the news agencies, an attack 
against any of the four is an attack against all, and the call- 
ing of the simplest labor strike is headlined “Anti-Foreign 
Strike.” This confusing of issues is doing no one any good 
and is responsible for needless unrest, fear, criticism and 
excesses. 


MISSIONARY BLUNDERS 


Still there are inevitable reactions from which all must 
suffer. A priest stands at a church door with drawn weapon 
and demands that no Chinese dare step foot across the 
threshold of the property which he defends as that of a 
European nation. The crowd inevitably associates both 
Christianity and foreign imperialism with his act. So more 
than one church or mission property is damaged. Again, 
representatives of some churches have misused the privi- 
leges granted under the unequal treaties, have entered the 
yamens and secured from the magistrates advantages that 
could not have been otherwise obtained. A new govern- 
ment that is demanding release from these treaties and 
the humiliations which they entail is not disposed to deal 
too gently with the institutions that have supported and 
misused them. 

There is another aspect of the situation which has not 
been sufficiently appreciated by some of those who are re- 


porting to the English-language press. It is the fact that 
the kuomingtang is at war. The nationalist government 
is carrying On an aggressive war against great odds. It has 
gained control of a vast territory which must be organized 
to support further warfare before all China is under its 
control. As we whose nations have recently been at war 
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know well, that calls for the united support of every agency 
within the fighting country. Yet the new government finds 
within its territory a vast, well-organized institution, the 
Christian church, which for the most part officially has at- 
tempted to maintain an attitude of neutrality toward this 
new sovereignty. For any fighting nation such a situation 
is intolerable. The kuomingtang now is frankly bidding for 
the support of the Chinese church. If the church fails to 
respond there can be little wonder or complaint if it finds 
itself under hostile attack. More than that, the church is 
intimately associated with the foreign nations against which 
China has so many grievances. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the kuomingtang and its sympathizers should look 
with suspicion upon this institution, the Christian church. 


ATTITUDE OF CHINESE CHRISTIANS 


In justice to the Chinese church it must be admitted that 
for the most part its leaders are meeting the situation well. 
They are generally openly favorable to the principles of the 
party. They have been enthusiastic in their reception to 
the advancing armies and to the government officials. Such 
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Christian leaders of the kuomingtang as Mrs. Sun Yat-sen 
and Mr. George Hsu Chien have been invited to address 
various Christian gatherings or mission schools. The Chris- 
tians are frankly admitting those failures and mistakes of 
which the church has been guilty, and are bending their 
energies to reform. They are peculiarly embarrassed by 
some of their foreign connections. Many missionaries find 
it almost impossible to give up trying to manage the Chinese 
church. When they cannot sympathize and cooperate in 
national aspirations they find it difficult gracefully to keep 
their hands off and their mouths shut. When they think 
they are having a hard time they fail to appreciate how 
much harder times the Chinese people themselves are ex- 
periencing in their struggle for democracy and freedom. 
They forget what we thought and did when our countries 
were at war less than a decade ago. Could they but get a 
decent perspective of the situation they would find much 
ground for gratitude in the very generous way in which they 
are being treated, and would realize what has always been 
true, that the Chinese people as a whole have a remarkable 
goodwill toward their guests from foreign countries. 


British Table Talk 


London, January 21. 
(By cable.) 

T CANNOT BE SAID that the progress of negotiations be- 
tween the United States and its Latin neighbors bulks very 
large in our thinking. Britain is too much preoccupied with 
the events that are occurring in the far east. Most of our citi- 
zens seem to favor leaving American affairs to America. But 
among our publicists and in the 
America’s Opportunity in press there is general agreement. 
Mexico and Nicaragua These critics declare that America 
has now a splendid opportunity to 
express in action its anti-imperialistic idealism. The friends of 
America in this country would regard with dismay any course 
that might lead to conflict between the United States and any 
Latin American country. As they watch the drift in Washington 
they suspect the influence of big business. Friends of peace 
are praying that America will give them a bold lead by accept- 
ing arbitration. Such an action would be regarded as the only 
victory worth winning. It is to be hoped that the churches of 

the United States will speak while there is yet time. 





January 7 (By mail.) 

The Future of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 

It is significant that so much interest has been taken in the 
appointment of a new vicar of St. Martin's. Time was when few 
would have cared who was to fill the office. When the Rev. 
“Dick” Sheppard came to this church in Trafalgar square there 
were a mere handful of people in the church. Now it has be- 
come in a peculiar degree the Londoner’s church, and the vicar 
is a kind of chaplain to us all. “Dick” Sheppard is laying down 
his office in the spirit in which he has held it. He begs his 
people to give the new vicar more encouragement than he re- 
ceived on his first arrival, and he adds, “You won't say, will you, 
as was so often said to me then, ‘This cannot be done, and ought 
not to be done for it was not done by the last vicar.’ Please 
God, he who follows me will soon find a number of things that 
ought to be done that I have not been able to do.” The new 
vicar is Canon W. P. G. McCormick, D. S. O., vicar of Cray- 
don. It is good to know that Mr. Sheppard and his church 


council suggested the name of the new vicar to the bishop who 
has the appointment in his hands. Canon McCormick is a man 
of the same spirit as Mr. Sheppard, a large-hearted man with a 
singular power of winning the loyalty and friendship of men. 
He is a really notable athlete; so too was Mr. Sheppard, who 
was a good cricketer and skilled in other sports. The spirit in 
which Canon McCormick has directed the church in Craydon 
gives grounds for the sure confidence that St. Martin’s will not 
go down. 


Can a Rich Man 
Be a Socialist? 

Comrades Mosley, Ponsonby, Trevelyan, and others who be- 
long to the labor party, are aristocrats by birth, and rich men. 
Can they square their practice with their principles? It might 
be expected that the opponents of labor would be shocked at 
the inconsistency, and again that these unhappy mortals, cum- 
bered with great possessions, would justify their action. Mr. 
Ponsonby wrote the original letter in the discussion; it was 
frank and clearly sincere. His purpose was to bring about a 
change in the economic and political life that would insure for 
all men the development of all their powers; why should he be 
compelled, before he entered upon such a campaign, to lay aside 
his own wealth? On the other hand, he and his kind have been 
criticized for their railing against a system which by their own 
lives they were supporting. It is sometimes forgotten how 
much such men as these sacrifice; they have to meet with scorn 
and ostracism, and even if they keep their dividends they suffer 
other penalties as hard to bear as the loss of goods. In the New 
Statesman the writer who calls himself “Y. Y.” upholds the 
wealthy socialist on the ground that such a man uses his private 
fortune and everything else he possesses to help to bring about 
a new state of society. It is a political matter. Should a rich 
man be willing to give up all things, that would be not a political 
but a religious act. The discussion has been a little ragged. 
Probably irritation arises most readily when labor men of wealth 
give themselves airs for going to the rescue of their poorer com- 
rades. “Cant from a socialist is just as disgusting as cant from 
a liberal or a conservative.” It is frankly admitted that none of 
us are free from the charge of inconsistency. “All we can ask 
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of a rich or poor bolshevist, socialist, liberal or conservative is 
that he shall be a reasonably honest man.” 


> = > 

Anger and 
Peace 

Dr. Norwood has done well to call for anger in the Christian 
church: “Indeed, no man is more narrowly watched than the 
man who strives for peace, and no section of the community 
watches him more vigilantly than the religious section. ‘They 
watched him, whether he would heal him on the sabbath, that 
they might accuse him.’ How men watch anyone who strives 
for a better system, to see whether he will say or do anything 
that diminishes national pride; to see whether he will say or do 
anything that besmirches what we call patriotism; or to see 
whether he will deviate from some accepted shibboleth! Only 
anger will bring us peace. The mere balancing of political inter- 
ests will never accomplish it. The mere shifts and twists of 
diplomacy will never achieve it. It will be done in the white 
heat of a great moral indignation. If the church had anger 
enough she could bring in world-peace. That we have not got 
it is a symptom of the poverty of our life. Only anger can 
bring us peace—an anger which should not be left to the dis- 
affected revolutionary man, but an anger which should burn in 
the hearts and minds of those sober, industrious, God-fearing 
people who in the main constitute the church of Christ.” 

* * * 

One of Three 
Pioneers 

The death of Mr. F. W. Walker takes from the ranks of the 
mission field a very brave and gallant servant of God. There 
were three men in their youth who heard the call to Papua from 
the lips of James Chalmers. They were men of a like spirit 
with that pioneer. There was the spirit of adventure in them 
such as made the story of the early Papuan missionaries like 
a later chapter in the history of the great seamen of our race. 
For some time Walker was a colleague of Charles Abel of 
Kwato whose name is as well-known in America as it is in 
Britain. The third of these men was Mr. Dauncey, who is still 
at work in Papua. After Chalmers died, Walker was called to 
take up his work. In the course of his dealings with the people 
he came to see how necessary it was that industry in Papua 
should be organized on a Christian basis, and with characteristic 
boldness he formed the Papuan Industries company, and di- 
rected it for many years. The company still meets with many 
hindrances and difficulties, but it has done good service in claim- 
ing that the Christian spirit should direct the industrial develop- 
ment of these primitive tribes. Last year, though he had reached 
a time of life when he might have rested from his labors, he 
went back to join his old friend Abel at Kwato, and there he has 
died at the age of 66. It is well for Papua that such a man 
should have given his love and his strength to the service of its 
people, and no doubt when the history of that island is written 
in the years to come, the name of this man who went with 


Chalmers will not be left without honor. 
> * > 


Dr. Rufus Jones 
Visits Us 

Among the visitors now passing through England is Dr. Rufus 
Jones. He has visited both China and India, and has also seen 
something of the Quaker relief work in Vienna and Frankfort, 
with which he was connected during the war as chairman of 
the American Friends service committee. Dr. Jones visited 
China at the invitation of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. to lecture 
on the philosophy of religion. Everywhere he found great 
open-mindedness among the Chinese. The trend of thought 
among the Chinese students is towards a faith that science 
will provide the solution for human difficulties. No one could 
speak to that frame of mind more powerfully than Dr. Rufus 
Jones. His explanation of the Chinese situation is based upon 
what he calls a “poisonous psychological slant.” The Chinese 
are suffering from an inferiority complex, traceable to the 
way in which they have been treated by other nations. Russian 
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propaganda no doubt has been a factor, but western nationalism 
is far more responsible than anything else for the present 
Chinese _position. Dr. Jones has nothing but praise for the 
recent British government memorandum, but wishes that it 
had been issued in the summer. Even now he does not think 
that it is too late, and hopes that the other powers will fall 
in line. He adds that the memorandum is in accord with the 
views of America’s representative in China. It is a notable 
fact that the Chinese Y. M. C. A. has invited Mahatma Gandhi 
to go to China next year to give a similar series of lectures to 
those which Dr. Jones has given. During his stay in India, 
Dr. Jones had an interview with Mr. Gandhi. Sometimes after 
meeting a great man there is a sense of disappointment, but 
after the interview with Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rufus Jones came 
away with no feeling of this sort, but with a great reverence 
for the mahatma. He asked Mr. Gandhi whether he still be- 
lieved that the law of love was the most powerful thing in the 
world. He replied that he held that belief even more strongly 
than ever. It is a remarkable sign that an Indian lecturer is 
to visit China in order to speak to students who are in danger 
of finding in the science of the west and not in religion the 
foundation of the new order of civilization which they hope to 


build. 


And So Forth 

The new year’s honors provided the usual examination in gen- 
eral knowledge in which most of us fail hopelessly. Most of 
the men who receive these honors are unknown to the general 
body of citizens. Two, however, of the chosen are known to 
everybody: Mr. Reith, the remarkably able direction of our wire- 
less service and Mr. “Dick” Sheppard. Mr. Keith is now “Sir,” 
and Sheppard is “C. H.,” Companion of Honor; this is a distinc- 
tion provided for the sake of those who would not value other 
titles. . . . Much grief has been caused by the loss of six holi- 
day makers in the Tyrol. Winter sports attract a greater num- 
ber each year. There must always be a certain risk in skiing but 
the hazards will not keep youth and even middle-age from the 
Alps. . . . Two painters of note, Mr. Ambrose McEvoy and 
Mr. F. Cayley Robinson, died during the week. Mr. McEvoy 
was one of the artists commissioned by the government during 
the war, and most brilliant work did he do. Mr. Cayley Robin- 
son was one of the artists whose tender and lovely pictures stood 
out like an oasis in some of our exhibitions. I remember in 
particular his beautiful picture, the Word, which is now in the 
Canadian national gallery. . The coming-in of the new year 
was celebrated by messages from statesmen, divines and others, 
most of them in hopeful vein. One message only I will give, 
from Dr. Maltby: “For those who wish above all things for comfort 
and security, this is not an ideal time. Far from it. Those who are 
smoothing their bed for sleep would do better to be packing their bag 
for the journey; the human family has against struck its tents 
for another march. But for those who believe in God and are 
willing to go forward with him, this is an exhilarating day, 
for it is as full of opportunity as of danger.” . . . Influenza, but 
not yet of a virulent nature, is very prevalent. . Our states- 
men are resting, and let us hope, “doing some head-work,” as 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs’ characters would say. . The bicentenary 
of Wolfe was celebrated in our customary fashion by a dinner. 
There are few more honorable names in our annals, and it is 
fitting that his chivalrous foe, Montcalm, should be commemo- 
rated with him. Sometimes in bicycling into Kent from London 
I have passed through Westerham where Wolfe was born; there 
he is commemorated by a really beautiful statue, but he is among 
those, who are most rightly commemorated not where they were 
born but where they died. He lives because of his death. . . . 
Miss Lucy Gardner, now home from her tour in America, has 
admitted that in spite of her “instincts for freedom,” she was con- 
verted to a belief in prohibition by her stay in the United States. 
She reports that she found people in America pretty oblivious 
to the facts in Europe, and did not see the necessity of being 
bound up with European affairs. 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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Apologetics Not History 


The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ, by Rev. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson. Longmans, Green & Co., $5.00. 


T NEED SCARCELY BE SAID that the science of new tes- 
| tament criticism is immeasurably indebted to English scholar- 

ship and to the scholars of Cambridge and Oxford in particu- 
lar. The unrivalled commentaries of Bishop Lightfoot, the critical 
text of Westcott and Hort, and the synoptic studies edited by Pro- 
fessor Sanday suggest the nature and extent of this indebted- 
ness. But English scholarship has its limitations. The learned 
conservatism of the Oxford don (which he will admit with ready 
complacency) makes him well content to handle preliminary 
studies of a textual and literary variety, without attempting any 
broad or fundamental historical reconstructions on 'the basis of 
the literary sources over which he has labored so industriously. 
For a comprehensive and measurably adequate treatment of the 
historical problems involved in the development of early Chris- 
tianity one must go elsewhere than to Cambridge or Oxford. 
Particularly if the problem has theological implications, the usual 
Oxford tendency is to “criticize the critics” and “defend the 
faith.” 

At the present time the Oxford school of new testament 
criticism is functioning vigorously and productively. A seminar 
that is the direct successor of Professor Sanday’s class meets 
regularly and is informed by the erudition of Cuthbert H. Tur- 
ner, Dean Ireland’s professor of exegesis. Only young men are 
admitted to this seminar, and of these young men the boldest 
spirits are Canon B. H. Streeter of Hereford and the Rev. A. E. 
J. Rawlinson of Christ church. In 1925, Canon Streeter pub- 
lished his important book on “The Four Gospels,” the one sig- 
nificant English contribution to the study of gospel origins that 
has appeared since the war. Last year Dr. Rawlinson delivered 
the Bampton lectures, and with the dispatch that the terms of 
the lectureship demand, published his results under the title 
“The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ.” Two volumes 
more typical of new testament scholarship at Oxford could 
scarcely be found. The former is a masterpiece in its handling 
of early Christian documents. The latter is a masterpiece as an 
apologetic for ecclesiastical dogma. 

It is the trinitarian creed of Nicaea that Dr. Rawlinson is 
anxious to defend. The presupposition of this volume, as of his 
recent commentary on the gospel of Mark, is that “No form of 
Christianity which denies the affirmation made in A. D. 325 at 
Nicaea, viz., that the historical person Jesus of Nazareth, is in 
his essential being eternally one with the eternal Father, has 
any future before it.” With this conviction ever in mind the 
author searches the pages of the new testament in a desperate 
endeavor to find primitive sanction for the fourth century for- 
mula. His reiterated argument is: “The affirmation of Nicene 
orthodoxy, viz. that our Lord, in his essential being, is one with 
God, is required ultimately as the intellectual justification of the 
new testament faith.” 

In order to make good his case the author anticipates later 
developments in Christian thinking by translating new testa- 
ment formulations into Nicenean thought forms. Thus Paul is 
represented as a good “Catholic.” “If S. Paul’s language is not 
always explicitly trinitarian,” Dr. Rawlinson avers, “his theol- 
ogy is nevertheless in a general sense trinitarian in tendency.” 
In a similar manner Pauline and hellenistic ways of thinking 
are anticipated in the case of the primitive Jewish Christians of 
Jerusalem, while the early Christian evaluation of Jesus as the 


apocalyptic Son of Man is crowded back into the consciousness 


of Jesus himself. The psychological presupposition of Jesus’ 
alleged identification of himself as the Messiah is found in his 
peculiar consciousness of sonship to God. This, in turn, is 
neatly tied to Nicaea by a quotation from Paul Elmer More. 


Referring to the Johannine logion in Matthew eleven and Luke 
ten, Dr. Rawlinson quotes with evident approval: “If the saying 
is genuine, as we have reason to hold it, then we must acknowl- 
edge that Jesus arrogated to himself something more than 
belongs to humanity.” In the end, therefore, Jesus himself is 
held responsible for the Nicenean affirmation. 

In the course of his defence of the faith Dr. Rawlinson takes 
pains to “criticize the critics” who, in this case, are the German 
scholars of the history of religions school. Of gentile influences 
on the development of early Christianity he will admit none of 
any importance, and he is particularly warm in his denial of 
mystery religion influence. After discussing the main mystery 
cults of the day he affirms categorically: “There is really no 
likelihood at all that Christianity in any of the forms in which 
it is presented to us in the new testament has been influenced 
in any degree whatever by any of the mystery cults.” The rea- 
son for this declaration is to be found not in the facts of first 
century religious history, but in the author’s presupposition that 
items usually assigned to gentile influence, such as the sacra- 
ments and the cultus of Jesus as “Lord,” were inherent in the 
Christian community at the very start. A proper “catholic” sup- 
position. 

When the Cambridge scholars, Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort, 
divided the new testament writings among themselves for 
commentary purposes, Lightfoot was so unwise as to express 
doubt concerning Hort’s orthodoxy. The latter replied: “If 
your idea is to have a uniform commentary which shall demon- 
strate that the final results of accurate and honest criticism do 
not disturb orthodox assumptions, you are quite right not to 
admit a coadjutor who cannot feel certain of having equal good 
luck.” Dr. Rawlinson has had obvious and equal good luck 
in his results. As the terms of the Bampton lectureship re- 
quire, he has produced a book well intended “to confirm and 
establish the Christian faith, and to confute all heretics and schis- 
matics upon the divinity of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ 

. . as comprehended in the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds.” 

Harotp R. WILLOUGHBY. 


A Ludicrous Hero 
Horace Greeley, by Don C. Seitz. Bobbs Merrill, $5.00. 


ANY ARE THE READERS of The Christian Century 
who can remember chanting: 
Mother, may I go out to vote? 
Yes, my son, quite freely; 
Put on your white hat and put on your white coat 
And vote for Horace Greeley. 
The jingle was a parody, essentially ludicrous; to many of his 
contemporaries Greeley seemed essentially a ludicrous figure. 
His baby-pink face, fringed with the silk-wool whiskers; his 
pale blue eyes, blinking behind their heavy, round glasses; his 
disheveled dress, with one trouser-leg stuck in the top of one 
boot and the other bunched in uncountable wrinkles over the 
other instep; his falsetto tenor voice, which came shrieking out 
of a head that should have thundered—Greeley was made to 
order for the cartoonist, and was probably better known as 
Thomas Nast portrayed him than in any other way. Yet Horace 
Greeley was one of the great Americans, and Mr. Seitz has 
done well to bring him to the knowledge of a new generation. 
With a little more political sense, a little more of the trick of 
personal accommodation, a little less readiness to sacrifice a 
friendship or a following for an idea, Horace Greeley might well 
have obtained the political prizes that he craved. There is some- 
thing pitiful about the fact that he craved them. The sight of 
a man of this calibre bedeviled by the intrigues for a nomina- 
tion for a lieutenant-governorship is hardly edifying. A truly 
great man, we feel, ought not to be dazzled by such baubles. 
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But Greeley was dazzled; it is nearly, if not quite, true that Ab- 
raham Lincoln owed his nomination to Greeley’s failure to at- 
tain that lieutenant-governorship. Despite a perfect political 
background—birth in a small farm-house that was practically a 
log cabin; a youth of extreme poverty; a single-handed climb 
from a Vermont printing office to the editorship of the most 
powerful newspaper the United States has known—Greeley 
could not persuade his fellow-citizens to regard him as a desir- 
Even the campaign that killed him, in 
which he ran against Grant, was manipulated in such a way 


able holder of office. 


that what had seemed to be an irresistible popular uprising was, 
by Greeley’s nomination, diverted into a political farce. 

But if Greeley’s own attempts to gain office show him in a 
far from advantageous light, there is enough in the rest of his 
Some of the good busi- 
ness men who run our newspapers today will smile at his idea 


life to awaken our profound admiration. 


that murders and similar crimes should not be reported unless 
their treatment could clearly inculcate a moral lesson. They 
will be sure that there was something wrong with a man who, 
for the sake of dealing honorably with an honorable foe, could 
fling away 200,000 out of the 250,000 subscribers to his paper, 
They 
will find it impossible to understand the mind of a publisher 
who could form and become the first president of a typographi- 
cal union. But others, following the story as Mr. Seitz tells it, 
will think that there was something in this man which Ameri- 
can journalism still sadly needs. 

Perhaps the casual reader will find of most interest the long 
chapter in which Mr. Seitz recites the relations of Greeley and 


as Greeley did when he signed Jefferson Davis’ bail bond. 


Abraham Lincoln. Greeley was always a problem for Lincoln. 
While a congressman, Lincoln felt that Greeley was hindering 
rather than helping the whigs in their opposition to the Mexi- 
can war. While a candidate for the senate, he felt that Greeley 
would have preferred to see Douglas elected without a contest. 
While 


way ahead or a long way behind his own steps. 


President, he generally found the editor either a long 
He handled 
him with consummate skill, but the story, as it is here given, 
will show that he did not hesitate to use methods which smacked 
of the most pedestrian sort of politics. 


PauL HuTCHINSUN. 


Collecting the Poets 


Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. Macmillan, $4.00. 
By James Stephens. Macmillan, $3.00. 
By John G. Neihardt. Macmillan, $4.50. 


HAT WE MAY be nearing the close of an era in poetry is 
jennie if not indicated, by the fact that there have been 
coming from the publishers, both in England and America, volumes 
of the “collected poems”—and “selected”—of several of the leaders 
in recent poetic achievement. 


Collected Poems. 
Collected Poems. 


A few years ago appeared the 
“Collected Poems” of John Masefield, and about two years ago 
Vachel Lindsay and Edwin Arlington Robinson were “collected”; 
more recently, the Poems of AE (George Russell). During the 
past year have been published the “Selected Poems” of Carl 
Sandburg, Lizette Woodworth Reese, Arthur Davison Ficke and 
Edgar Lee Masters. 

Three of the most important volumes of recent months are 
those containing the poetry fruitage to date of Thomas Hatdy 
and James Stephens, of England and Ireland respectively, and of 
John G. Neihardt, of America. 

One of the marvels of modern English literature is the achieve- 
ment in poetry of Thomas Hardy. When he ceased writing 
fiction he had to his credit not less than twenty volumes that 
seemed sure of permanency. Some other authors, so successful 
in this important field, would have retired from writing to enjoy 
their fame and wealth in deserved leisure. But Hardy had 
evidently only been laying the foundation for the work that he 
really desired to do. As a matter of fact, he had been writing 


poetry for several years, even while he was achieving rapid 
The first poem printed in his new volume of 


fame in fiction. 
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“Collected Poems” is dated 1865; which fact would not be so 
important if there were not, in the later pages of the book, some 
verses -dated 1924. This new American edition contains his 
poetic work written during these sixty years, the last two collec- 
tions being “Human Shows” and “Far Phantasies.” 

Opening this new volume of 800 pages, we naturally search 
for our favorite Hardy poems, especially “An Ancient to 
Ancients,” written not many years ago, beginning: 


Where once we danced, where once we sang, 
Gentlemen, 

The floors are sunken, cobwebs hang, 

And cracks creep; worms have fed upon 

The doors. Yea, sprightlier times were then 

Than now, with harps and tabrets gone, 
Gentlemen! 


And here is one of the greatest, and briefest, poems in the 
English language, Hardy’s “In Time of the Breaking of Na- 
tions”: 

Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow, silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


nods 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

War’s annals will fade into night 
Ere their story die. 


James Stephens won wide fame, several years ago, by such 
poems as the one beginning with these memorable stanzas: 


Do not let any woman read this verse! 
It is for men, and after them their sons, 
And their son’s sons! 


The time comes when our hearts sink utterly; 
When we remember Deirdre, and her tale, 
And that her lips are dust. 


And he could write such poems as “Little Things”: 


Little things that run, and quail, 
And die, in silence and despair! 


Little things, that fight, and fail, 
And fall, on sea, and earth, and air! 


All trapped and frightened little things, 
The mouse, the coney, hear our prayer! 
. 


As we forgive those done to us, 
—The lamb, the linnet, and the hare— 


Forgive us all our trespasses, 
Little creatures, everywhere! 


sut this poet has become modernized. He says in his preface 
that this new time calls for a new kind of poetry, and he explains 
that he includes in this volume some verses that had been much 
criticised, but which he believed to be fitted to our new staccato 
age. Here is one of the poems which he boasts of including— 
“The Main-Deep”: 


The long-rolling, 
Steady-pouring, 
Deep-trenched 
Green billow: 
The wide-topped, 
Unbroken, 
Green-glacid, 
Slowsliding, 
Cold-flushing, 
—On—on—on— 
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Chill-rushing, 
Hush-hushing, 
. .» Hush-hushing. . . 


Or, as the small boy has so eloquently said: “So’s your old 
man!” It is to be hoped that before his next volume appears 
James Stephens will get back to his former mystical, eerie self. 

John G. Neihardt was the first American poet, we believe, to 
be regularly elected a state poet, Nebraska having honored him 
a few years ago, by act of legislature. And he has already 
achieved a marble bust!—its likeness appears as frontspiece in 
Mr. Neihardt is being 
chiefly honored these days for his remarkable cycle of epics of 
the west, which William Stanley Braithwaite pronounces “one 
of the profoundly notable and one of the few original things 
in the development of American poetry.” These fine history- 
dramas of the early American story are all in this volume: “The 
Song of Three Friends,” “The Song of Hugh Glass,” “The Song 
of the Indian Wars.” 


his new volume of “Collected Poems.’ 


There are also included his two collec- 
tions of brief poems, entitled “A Bundle of Myrrh,” and “The 
Poet’s Town,” with three or four other brief collections. Mr. 
Neihardt’s best known lyric, “Let Me Live Out My Years,” is 
§ course included in the new volume: 


Let me live out my years in heat of blood! 
Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s wine! 
Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 


Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine! 


Let me go quickly like a candle light 
Snuffed out just at the heydey of its glow! 
Give me high noon—and let it then be night! 
Thus would I go. 


And grant me, when I face the grisly Thing, 

One haughty cry to pierce the gray Perhaps! 

O let me be a tune-swept fiddlestring 

That feels the Master Melody—and snaps! 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


Sex and Society 


Sex Freedom and Social Control. By Charles W. Margold. 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 
Sex Expression in Literature. By V. F. Calverton. Boni & 


Liveright. $2.50. 
Intelligent Parenthood. 
Parent Education. 


Chicago Association for Child Study and 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00 

Family Disorganisation. By Ernest R. Mowrer. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 

Social Adjustment. By 
$5.00. 

Social Differentiation. 
North Carolina Press. 


Robert C. Dexter. Alfred A. Knopf. 
By Cecil Clare North. 
$2.50. 


N THIS GROUP of books there are some which deal frankly 

and exclusively with the specific theme of sex morality and mores, 
some which treat the closely allied topics of parenthood and 
the family, and some which cover a wider field of social prob- 
bs among which that of sex is only one. 
“Sex Freedom and Social Control” is a piece of sociological 
analysis based on a compilation of anthropological and ethno- 
logical data. Its thesis is that, even among those tribes of low 
cultural development in which sex relations are free from the 
controls which characterize monogamous marriage and most 
closely approximate promiscuity, these relations are still sub- 
ject to minute social control. In no tribe, however primitive, 
is it found that sex relations are governed solely by the will of 
the individuals concerned. There is a school of social phil- 
osophers and radical reformers—of whom Havelock Ellis may 
be taken as the representative—who argue that sex relations, 
apart from offspring, belong to the area of individual rather than 
of social control. The argument of this book, so far as it goes, 
tends to disprove this theory and to support the opposite con- 
clusion by showing that social control prevails in this field from 


University of 
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the dawn of human society, and that the institutions, laws, and 
customs which serve as restraints in modern society do not 
represent an encroachment upon an area which was originally 
one of individual liberty. To evaluate this argument properly 
it would be necessary to adduce other data to determine whether, 
on the whole, social evolution exhibits progress to or from in- 
dividualism. If toward individualism, then the argument from 
the existence of social control in this particular matter among 
primitive peoples proves nothing. If away from it, the existence 
of control by the group even at an early stage proves every- 
thing. A study of phenomena in other areas which can be 
viewed with less emotion might show whether the existence of a 
social mechanism for the detailed control of the acts of the 
individual by the group is a starting-point from which humanity 
sets out on a process of liberation, or a goal at which it arrives, 
or a continuing and essential condition of the existence of 
society itself. 

Calverton’s “Sex Expression in Literature” covers a field 
much wider than its title implies. It might be called “Economic 
and Social Forces in English Literature,” for these forces are 
exhibited in some detail but with special reference to their re- 
sults in determining attitudes toward sex and the literary ex- 
pression of these attitudes. Dedicated to Havelock Ellis, its 
initial hypothesis is at variance with his position as stated above, 
for “instead of stressing the repressions of the individual we 
have stressed the compulsions of a class.” accord- 
ing to this author, are socially and economically conditioned. 
There are informing chapters on Elizabethan England, Puritan 
aesthetics, the Restoration, social change and sentimental com- 
edy, the early novel, romanticism and revolution, politics and 
poetry, the “viceless Victorians,” the immoral revolution, and 
contemporary sex release in literature. The economic inter- 
pretation of history predominates—excessively, I think. The 
most important thing the author has to say of Calvinism is 
that it encouraged the economic virtues. 


Sex-mores, 


“Religion becomes the 
anodyne of capitalism.” The opposition between conflicting 
moral ideals was that between the easy-going aristocrat and 
that 


have generally lived as loosely as they could afford to? 


the frugal bourgeois. But it is scarcely true, is it, men 
The 
introduction is by Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, who places 
a low estimate upon the value of the advice of celibate priests 
and maiden professors on matters of sex. 

Last year the Chicago association for child study and parent 
education sponsored a midwest conference on parent education, 
the proceedings of which are reported in a valuable little volume 
entitled The this 
sym >osium include some of the best known specialists in the 
field of child welfare, education, 
cludes, among many other things, an intelligent discussion of 
the difficult topic of sex education. As to the matter of the 
general attitude of the young toward the traditionally accepted 


“Intelligent Parenthood.” contributors to 


and social welfare. It in- 


standards of morals and conduct, there is an acute remark that, 
since we have become so fond of interpreting life in terms of 
adventure—and everyone realizes how popular that word has 
recently constantly the young that 
“adventure is all,” perhaps we ought not to be too surprised if 


become—and are telling 


they are beginning to believe it. Perhaps we have over-played 
the adventure idea a trifle. Or perhaps we have only meant to 
give the young the right to find out for themselves what we 
think we already know—like a “experiment” in 
elementary physics. 

While Mowrer’s “Family 
analysis of the methods of research into the phenomena sug- 
gested by the title, and therefore might be suspected of being 
For the evalua- 
tion of the statistical and case-study methods involves the pres- 


class-room 


Disorganization” is primarily an 


too technical for general interest, it is not so. 


entation of samples of their results and a critical inquiry into 
the validity of some of the conclusions which are drawn from 
them, and this brings us face to face with concrete social facts, 
with the problem of determining the causes of maladjustment 
especially in the field of domestic relations, and with proposed 
cures for the present evils. Much of the discussion naturally 
deals with divorce and desertion—which has been described as 
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the poor man’s divorce. Both of these are symptoms, rather 
than causes, of an unsatisfactory state of family life. A vast 
amount of data on divorce is available, both statistical and de- 
scriptive. The statistical method throws light on only one side 
of the question. It gives a quantitative statement of the number 
of unsatisfactory marriages which are dissolved, but it gives 
little information as to why they were unsatisfactory, since 
the legal grounds are often but remotely related to the real 
reasons, and none at all as to the unsatisfactory marriages 
which are not dissolved. Exclusive attention to the shocking 
statistics of divorce often leads to the superficial assumption 
that the solution of the problem lies simply in making divorce 
more difficult and penalizing desertion more heavily, and that 
the remedy for the unhappy condition of husbands and wives 
who do not want to stay together is to make them do so. But 
the analysis must go deeper and find the causes and, if pos- 
sible, the cures for disharmony. The complacency of those areas 
which have low divorce rates is based on the false assumption 
that every marriage not ending in divorce is a_ satisfactory 
marriage. The eugenists point out that from the standpoint 
of society itself this is not so. Certain radical feminists and 
others point out that, from the standpoint of the individuals 
involved, it is equally not so, and that it often means sacrificing 
human values to the institution or the individual to the sup- 
posed interests of society. Case studies go deeper and aim to 
get at the underlying reasons for disharmony. “A man may 
desert his wife because she is extravagant—but why is she 
extravagant? A wife may divorce her husband because he beats 
her—but why does he beat her?” Different attitudes often 
produce the same overt behavior. Control and amelioration 
must deal with the underlying attitudes. The ultimate purpose 
of any science is to secure control over the phenomena involved. 
As natural science aims at the control of nature for human 
ends, social science must aim at the control of social phenomena 
in the interest of human welfare. In the present state of knowl- 
edge it is easier to say what methods will not work satisfactorily 
than what methods will work. The ordering-and-forbidding 
technique hitherto practiced by court and church has more 
relevance to the primary rural group than to the larger and 
less intimate secondary urban group. In the latter, where the 
problem is most acute and most difficult, the only hope is the 
application of a technique of social science which has not yet 
been adequately developed. 

“Social adjustment,” by Robert C. Dexter, presents a general 
view of the whole field of social problems—poverty, childhood, 
mental and physical disease, drunkenness, sex, crime, migration 
—a survey of what has so far been done about them, and some 
suggestions as to what in the author's judgment ought and ought 
not to be done. The author, who was formerly general sec- 
retary of the charity organization in Montreal and is now 
professor of social and political science in Skidmore college, 
approaches the problems with both a practical and an academic 
equipment. His treatment is not radical but shows a decided 
leaning toward liberalism. In the field of sex he considers that 
the indispensable condition of progress toward more satisfac- 
tory conditions is to take away the taboo, cease to regard this 
aspect of life as something uniquely sacred, and study the facts 
scientifically. It is an area of emotion, but its problems must 
be unemotionally considered. ‘The real problem of the family 
is not divorce but unsuccessful marriage. “Since there is no 
reason to believe that marriages are any more happy in coun- 
tries and states where divorce is difficult to obtain, the divorce 
index itself is no indication of the proportion of successful or 
unsuccessful marriage relationships; it is rather an index of the 
extent to which society recognizes the existence of intolerable 
conditions and provides for their mitigations.” As already in- 
dicated, this book covers a wide range of social phenomena 
which it treats in a concrete method and a flowing style which 
will appeal to general readers, and with a scientific analysis and 
an ample supply of bibliographies for further study which will 
meet the needs of students. ‘ 

In contrast with the preceding general treatise, North’s “So- 
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cial Differentiation” presents a detailed study of a particular 
aspect of the social problem. Among the individuals and classes 
which make up society there are differences of function, rank 
culture and interest; there are differences of age, sex, and race: 
there are differences of fortune, privilege, and intelligence. The 
problem is to define these differences in terms of their bearing 
on relationships in society, to discriminate between those factors 
which are biologically determined and those which are the 
artificial product of society itself, and to study the ways in which 
non-essential differences can be eliminated and useful differences 
can be wrought into the fabric of a properly articulated demo. 
cratic society. Here again the sex question is only one among 
many, but one of the most interesting, and the author’s treat- 
ment of it is extensive and illuminating. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, he finds that the influence of Christianity, after 
its very first phase, was to put woman back into a lower place 
than she had held in Greek and Roman civilization. The 
mediaeval church went still farther, placing her on a moral 
pedestal but in the pit as to rights. She was treated as an angel 
and an idiot. Chivalry gave to women—but only to aristocratic 
women—no enlargement of rights, but only a certain romantic 
respect, the surviving vestige of which is an etiquette which 
prescribes the readering of trivial and useless services. Man 
ministered to his own vanity by showing ceremonial respect to 
his own property. The double standard of sex morality is a 
reflection of the double standard of rights and duties. Woman 
was held to a stricter rule of chastity because her duties were 
solely to her lord and master; she was expected to concentrate 
all her morality in a purely personal morality, because she had 
no social duties in any other relationship. The differences in 
mental capacity and characteristics between men and women 
seem to this writer to be due to social influence rather than to 
biological factors, but scientific study so far gives no final deter- 
mination on this point. It tells us only what men and women 
actually are, not what they might be or ought to be. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


Thomas Lincoln Comes Into His Own 


Lincoln's Parentage and Childhood, by Louis A. Warren. The 
Century Co., $3.50. 


OR HALF A CENTURY or more eulogists of Abraham Lin- 

coln, orators and writers, have bemeaned and belittled his father, 
Thomas. This pioneer of Kentucky who married Nancy Hanks 
and became the sire of an immortal has been described as a 
ne’er-do-well, a shiftless, indolent fellow, always in debt and 
not averse to going on a spree when conditions were favorable. 
Herndon started this slanderous rumor and_ subsequent 
biographers up to a comparatively gecent date perpetuated it as 
a fact. 

Now comes Louis A. Warren after years of residence in the 
vicinity of the Lincoln birthplace and painstaking research to 
refute the Thomas Lincoln of literary traditions. He proves by 
ample documentary evidence that the father of Abraham Lincoln 
was a reputable citizen of integrity and good standing in the 
community. He proves beyond disputation that Thomas was 
industrious, wrote a legible hand, owned livestock and three 
farms which he lost not because he could not pay for them but 
which he relinquished because he could not clear their titles 

Mr. Warren has examined thousands of public records in 
Kentucky and, while he has discovered that many of Lincoln's 
neighbors got into various kinds of trouble, never once is there a 
record of the husband of Nancy Hanks as a law breaker or 
disturber of the peace. On the contrary he was a juror in 
numerous cases where he was obliged to sit in judgment upon 


the misdeeds of neighbors and friends. In truth the records bear 


the author out in his contention that Thomas Lincoln was in a 
modest way a leader among the pioneers of his section. 

There are five chapters that bear especially upon Thomas Lin- 
coln with titles as follows: “The Paternity,” “The Historical 
Thomas Lincoln,” “The Vocations of the Father,” “His Avoca- 
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tions” and “The Citizen.” This paragraph from chapter XII 
summarizes the author’s findings as to the character of Thomas 
Lincoln: 

“Thomas Lincoln’s son has been called the first citizen of 
America. Thomas has been called the worst citizen in all the 
country-side, characterized by one writer as an ‘indolent, happy- 
go-lucky tramp.’ The public records show that he was ap- 
pointed to several types of public service, and that he discharged 
his duties in a satisfactory manner. Further investigation has 
shown him to have been a producer rather than a parasite, a 
tax-payer rather than a delinquent, and a peaceful citizen rather 
han a fighter. Evidence is also available which supports the 
claim made by his son that he removed to Indiana, ‘chiefly on 
account of the difficulty in land titles.’” 

\s for the maternal side of the Lincoln ancestry, the data are 
not so abundant but are succinct and satisfying. In a chapter 
entitled, “The Maternity,” the birth of Nancy Hanks, her girl- 
hood days and her wedding are the engaging themes. There is 
another chapter on “The Birthplace,” still another on “The 
Nativity.” The last named chapter closes with an interesting 
section on “Naming the Baby.” Denis Hanks gives this version 
of that important event: “He says that he asked Nancy what she 
was going to name the baby, and she replied, ‘Abraham, after his 
grandfather that came out of Kaintucky with Dan’l Boone.’ 
Abraham Lincoln in a letter written to Solomon Lincoln on 
March 24, 1848, said, ‘It is my father’s understanding that 
Abraham, Mordecai, and Thomas are old family names.’ In 
1860 Lincoln wrote to George Ashmun in regard to the correct 
spelling of his given name. He said: ‘It seems as if the question 

whether my first name is “Abraham” or “Abram” will never 
be settled. It is “Abraham.”’ 

at the sixteenth president of the United States was named 

\braham Lincoln after his grandfather.” 

Mr. Warren substantiates all the claims he makes with dates 
and the sources of the same. He disposes of the mystery that 
has veiled much of the Lincoln ancestry, yet with all of his re- 
search he has not found a trustworthy description of Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln. The pen portraits of Lincoln’s mother have 
been done through imagination, or were inspired by traces from 
nreliable sources. 

“Lincoln’s Parentage and Childhood” is a volume that will 
find its way sooner or later into the library of lovers of Lincoln 
and students of his life. Its findings and facts must be taken 

to consideration by those who write or speak on the Emanci- 
pator. William E. Barton, in his recent two volume life of 
Lincoln acknowledges his debt to the manuscripts and mis- 
cellaneous papers collected by Mr. Warren, and Senator Bever- 

lge now busy on an exhaustive biography of Lincoln has made 
se of the material in this volume. 

I began buying Lincoln books twenty years ago or more, yet 
| continue to thrill at the sight of a new book on the subject. I 
have been looking forward to the publication of this volume 
vith no small degree of eagerness. Louis A. Warren is one of 
my brother ministers, whom I delight to honor. I have known 
for years that he was digging away; and pouring over piles of 
His solid achievement is bound 
He has produced not an 


We may conclude by saying 


lusty papers getting his facts. 
to bring him many satisfying rewards. 
ephemeral work but something that will endure. The modest 
minister of the Christian church at Zionsville, Indiana, has 
achieved a notable success, that is certain to bring him wide 
recognition. 

Epcar DeWitt JoneEs. 


Grace and Grammar 


The English of the Pulpit, by Lewis H. Chrisman. 
d Company, $1.50. 


TS IS THE FIRST BOOK in forty years to “apply the prin- 
ciples of English composition to the specific linguistic problems 
of the preacher.” Its content represents a crystallization of twenty- 
five years of study and teaching by Dr. Chrisman who is pro- 
fessor of English literature at the West Virginia Wesleyan 


George Doran 
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college. With clearness, force and no little beauty he discusses 
ways and means of obtaining just these qualities in public dis- 
course. He goes on to deal with the organization of a sermon 
from text and introduction to conclusion and title. He adds 
valuable appendices which give the minister ready reference 
to grammatical constructions and idiomatic use of prepositions 
and warn him from common errors in sentence structure. The 
book is shot through with humor and flashes of wit. Nowhere 
does it become heavy. The sentences do not squat. 
most part they march steadily on. Here and there they seem 
to rise up and dance. The preacher who says “I am not going 
to bother about English, I am going to preach the gospel,” 
would do well to read this book. It will help him ta preach 
the gospel more effectively. 


For the 


Frep EASTMAN. 


T° _ ° 

Unity Through Liturgy 

d 5 / 

The Spirit of Worship, by Friedrich Heiler. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, London, six shillings. 

N “The Spirit of Worship” Friedrich Heiler is convinced that 
Os modern world is distinguished by a growing tendency 
“to discard that religious subjectivity and introversion which 
dissolves the reality of God, of his revelations and redemptive 
work into vague inward yearnings and intuitions.” Going hand 
in hand with this reaction against subjectivity is a growing 
search for objectivity. Religion as a feeling of dependence, so 
stoutly proclaimed by Schleiermacher and popularized by Au- 
guste Sabatier, has found in Rudolf Otto in his “The Idea of 
the Holy” a most distinguished modern exponent, who carries 
it to a point where the transcendence of divine revelation is com 
pletely ignored. Opposed to this point of view is the dialectic 
theology of Karl Barth, who has given way to an uncompromis- 
ing repudiation of all merely human experience and, in his aspir- 
ation after God as transcendent reality and self-revealing eternal 
truth, is threatening us with the achievement of a soulless objec- 
tivity. 

Ultimately the eternal hunger of our time for the objective 
and the real and the ultimate only God and his word can satisfy, 
thinks Heiler. Wherefore, throughout the whole of Christendom 
we have an ensuing liturgical movement which cuts across all 
confessional divisions 

Most of us probably share Heiler’s passion for objectivity. 
Certainly subjectivity is the theological bugaboo that haunts us 
It is not quite obvious, perhaps, that liturgy can 
What difference 


God a sociological concept, a sort of enlarged Uncle Sam, the 


continuously 
satisfy our passion. is there between making 
very height of subjectivity, and centering our basis for objectiv 
ity in ritualistic and Curiously 
enough, the coldly formal and legalistic liturgy of the Roman 
the 


formulas liturgical symbols? 


Catholic church might well become the liturgy of social 


psychologist. There is a real difference between an objectivity 
intellectually grounded and a feeling of objectivity furnished us 
by a liturgy. 

“The ultimate basis of all Christian liturgies is, in fact, the 
public worship of the primitive Christian community.” The clue 
to primitive worship is to be had in the doxologies, in the Pau- 
line epistles and in the anthems of the new testament Apoca 
lypse. Its spirit can be traced in the fragments that remain of the 
early Christian liturgy, the Acts of the Martyrs and the writings 
of the Fathers. In brief, the Christian consciousness of the early 
times took the local Christian church as only a representative 
of the great invincibie church of Christ 


when in public worship it prays and sings praises, knows itself 


“The local community, 


to be one with the choir of angels who surround the throne of 
God and without ceasing chant the ‘Trishagion,’ one with the 
brethren who have been made perfect, whom the author of the 
Apocalypse beheld the of the lamb, 
clothed with white robes, offering praise and intercession.” 

To this early Christian worship all later forms of divine serv- 
ice stretch back their roots. However varied the liturgies of 
the different churches may be, they represent in essence nothing 


standing before throne 
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more than a one-sided stressing of the particular elements in 
primitive Christian worship. Then follows a clear analysis of 
the nature and stress of the liturgies of the various churches. 

The eastern church comes perhaps the nearest to the primi 
tive Christian form of worship. Its service is a great mystery 
drama which the priests perform before the people. “We have 
received a share in the divine, holy, immaculate, immortal, heav- 
enly, lifegiving, awful mysteries of Christ” runs a prayer from 
the liturgy of Chrysostom. “A cloud of mystery surrounds the 
whole service. All the liturgical acts are similarly impregnated 
with the impenetrable mystery of the Divine; they are, so to 
speak, colored transparencies of the divine majesty and glory. 
The extreme elaborate pomp of the ceremony, the dazzling gold 
and silver of the priestly vestments and the holy vessels, the 
radiance of the multitudes of candles—all seems the earthly 
reflection of a wondrous world of splendor and light, beyond the 
compass of our earthly senses. The magical beauty of the 
choral singing—there is perhaps no more wonderful church 
music than the Russian—falls on the ear like a message from 
the heavenly world, like an echo from the harmonies of the 
angelic choir. The people gaze with the deepest attention upon 
all this shining splendor, and listen to the celestial sounds; but 
they only listen and gaze. They remain passive.” 

In contrast to the liturgy of the eastern church, which Heiler 
describes as a static mystery drama, the liturgy of the Roman 
church is a dynamic mystery drama. “The great world drama 
ef the story of salvation from its prologue in the messianic 
hope of the chosen people to its epilogue in the second coming 
of Christ, unrolls itself in the festal periods and days of the 
church year, before the eyes of the faithful. By the special color 
of the priestly vestments, by the varying melodies of the chants, 
by the choice of the scripture lessons—by means of all these the 
Roman church enables the faithful to follow inwardly the suc- 
cessive acts of the story of salvation, giving to each its appro- 
priate tone of feeling: the quiet joy of Christmastide, the deeper 
seriousness of the passion-week, the mourning of Good Friday, 
the jubilant gladness of the Easter day, the spiritual power of 
the feast of Pentecost.” 

“The most distinctive feature of the Roman liturgy is the per- 
formance of the sacred act, the actio, which in its absolute objec- 
tivity is entirely independent of any subjectivity of religious 
feeling. This rigid objectivity is shown also, outwardly, in the 
strictly prescribed detail of the whole ritual. Every ceremony, 
every gesture, every petition is exactly laid down, to the last 
Any personal freedom in the 
treatment of the liturgy is strictly forbidden to celebrant and 
people alike 
the lex sacra, the inviolable law of the church. There is a spe- 


detail and the smallest word. 
The whole system of the cultus is regulated by 


cial board of supervision in Rome which keeps guard over the 
precise observation of the ceremonial, and decides any contro- 
versial questions which may arise... . 

“Especially is the so-called ‘Collect’ which has been retained 
by the Lutheran church also, a characteristic creation of the Ro- 
man mind. In content, these typically Roman forms of prayer 
show, for all their religious depth, a certain rational sobricty. 
Not without reason has one of those who is most deeply versed 
in the knowledge of the Roman liturgy described it as ‘dogma 
moulded into prayer.’ Indeed some of the prayers of the Ro- 
man mass are, like the pagan Roman cultus formulas, actually 
cast in the language of the law codes. Such, for example, is the 
prayer which precedes the consecration, ‘Grant, we pray Thee, 
that this sacrifice may be in all things duly executed, valid, ra- 
tional and acceptable’ The very strictness of its legalism 
and its juridical severity give the Roman liturgy a monumental 
objectivity.” 

Luther, the monk who in the name of piety smote the glori- 
ous cathedral of Roman Catholicism, had no intention whatever 
of destroying the ancient forms of worship and setting up a new 
liturgy. “He was concerned for one thing only--that the gospel, 
the good tidings of God's forgiving love, should be proclaimed, 
and should bring to every tortured heart joy, confidence and 
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certainty. He himself had found his way out from the painful 
anxieties of Roman monkish scrupulosity and from the awe- 
inspiring mystic circumstances of the ‘dark night’ through the 
word of God which had promised him justification by grace 
alone. These words from the epistle to the Romans had be- 
come for him the key of heaven which opened to him God's 
heart and nature, the secret of his gracious favor and loving 
mercy. And now his one motive was a great longing to bring 
to all his brethren and sisters, who, like himself aforetime, had 
a ‘terrified conscience’ and were concerned and anxious about 
their salvation, the certainty of God's unfathomable love and 
mercy, of that love which enfolds sinful men in its fatherly 
arms, which does not ask for works and merits but for faith 
alone, which demands nothing of man but trust’and an answer- 
ing love, and a willing, child-like acceptance of the gift of grace.” 

The protestant service as set up by Luther is the service of 
the word of God. “If God’s word is not preached it would be bet- 
ter neither to sing nor to read, nor to assemble together at all,” 
said Luther. The weak and humble preacher has only the office 
of interpreting and testifying to this eternal divine mystery of 
grace which is made known in the scriptures, and help his hear- 
ers to find in the scriptures that pearl of great price, the gospel. 
... “When the gospel is preached,” to quote Luther again, “God 
is present. He will cause himself to be found there.” The sac- 
rament, according to the reformer, is only a particular form of 
the word, a graphic pictorial sermon, a proclamation in the plain 
language of symbol. 

“If the central thought of the Lutheran service is the conso- 
lation and peace brought by the forgiveness of sins, the ultimate 
ideal of the Calvinistic service is the glory of God. To proclaim 
God's glory, to praise and magnify it, to bow before the awful 
majesty of God, and to make petition to the King of the Eternal 
Glory—that is the end and the aim which the Calvinistic service 
sets before it... . To recognize the greatness of God is at the 
same time to submit oneself in all things to his holy law... . 
The principle, Soli Deo gloria, is the foundation of that fierce 
and fanatical puritanism which is the most obvious outward 
characteristic of the Calvinistic service. The people must wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth. Therefore all symbolism, all 
ornament, all stateliness of ceremonial is tabu, unclean, and sin- 
ful; altar pieces and crucifixes, candles and flowers, alb and 
chasuble, choir-singing and organ music—all this is vain show 
which distracts men’s minds from God, which directs the gaze 
not to the ultimate truth, but to something between, and thus 
detracts from the glory of God... . / A cold shudder passes over 
us when we enter a Dutch cathedral, whose formerly ornate 
interior has been stripped bare, and whose gaping emptiness 
cries aloud for altar-cross and tabernacle. And we continue to 
shudder when, hungry for grace, we are bidden to listen to the 
Decalogue, and finally hear ourselves addressed by the preacher 
as ‘My fellow-sharers in damnation,’ as in Holland—so an Am- 
sterdam professor has assured us—is not altogether unusual.” 

“Anglicanism is, as Friedrich von Hiigel excellently expressed 
it, a compromise between Calvinism and its béte noire, Roman 
Catholicism. From this point of view the Anglo-catholics 
were well advised in endeavoring to remove the protestant ele- 
ments from the service, and to recast the Anglican liturgy, as 
regards both form and content, entirely in the spirit of the pre- 
reformation church.” 

Heiler calls himself “neither protestant nor Roman Catholic, 
but ecumenically Christian, that is evangelical Catholic.” Christ 
lives in all Christian churches and the fullness of truth is not to 
be found in any particular church but in the church universal 
which stands behind and above separate confessions. He puts 
forth a revival of liturgy as a basis for the unification of Chris- 
tianity, because “all Christian forms of worship are based upon 
and dominated by the belief in the living Christ. It is in Chris- 
tian worship that the promise of the risen Lord is fulfilled, ‘Lo, 
I am with you all the days, even to the end of the world.’ ” 

The trend toward liturgy in America, though not absent, is 
certainly not as pronounced as in Europe. Ethical aspirations 
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and the practical interests of the kingdom of heaven concern us 
much more than our European brethren. It is difficult to see how 
a liturgical movement can satisfy our dominant aspirations. More- 
over, one lays aside Heiler’s book with the feeling that it is a 
sincere search for a basis of unity and objectivity, even though 
it remains a little unconvincing. 

“The Spirit of Worship” is Friedrich Heiler’s first book to 
appear in English. The author is a new and significant figure 
on the horizon of European religious thought. Though under 
thirty-five, he has made a secure place for himself in the front 
rank of continental theologians. Born in 1892, the son of a 
devout Roman Catholic teacher of Biburg, he gave very early 
evidence of unusual mental power and religious sensibility. At 
eighteen he came in contact with such distinguished protestant 
thinkers as Harnack and Deissman, as well as the Catholic mod- 
ernists Loisy and Tyrrell. Archbishop Nathan Séderblom of 
Upsala, Sweden, then a professor at Leipsig university, gained 
a commanding influence in Heiler’s life. He may be said to be 
his spiritual father. Up to 1919 Heiler remained a Roman Cath- 
olic. In that year, while delivering a course of lectures in Swe- 
den at the archbishop’s invitation, he received the holy com- 
munion according to evangelical rites. “By this religious act,” 
says Heiler, “without an open breach and without formal seces- 
sion from the Roman Catholic church, I entered the evangelical 
church fellowship.” Since 1920 he has been professor of history 
of comparative religions at the University of Marburz. 

Mires H. Krumsine. 


The Candle of the Lord 


Light My Candle, by Henry Van Dyke and Tertius Van Dyke. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., $2.00. 


IGHT MY CANDLE is a happy title based on the text, 

“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord.” And the 
title is well carried out by the authors, Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
and his son, Tertius Van Dyke. The book consists of a 
series of brief comments on a number of striking biblical texts. 
No one of these comments occupies more than a page, and the 
reader is left to guess which was written by the father and 
which by the son. The authors call it “A Book of Reflections,” 
and the father says, “These reflections are rays from the lan- 
terns of two travelers through the woods, seeking the same goal, 
and designed to light the daily pathway of other travelers 
through life.” And to serve this purpose, there is one such 
inspiring little message for each weekday through the entire 
year. Those who have eyes to see will not fail to catch many 
a cheering ray of light from these lighted candles. Its variety 
of religious topics and their brief and trenchant treatment are 
likely to make it a popular book. 


J. H. Garrison. 


Interpreting the Classics 


Vital Messages in Modern Books, by Ward Adair. 


Press, $1.75. 


S DR. CADMAN in his foreword to this book says, “Mr. 

Adair has employed his wide reading to good account in the fol- 
lowing chapters. They deal with well known books which every in- 
telligent clergyman and layman knows, and indicate the chief 
lessons they teach in a plain and straightforward manner. Those 
who study what Mr. Adair has set down will do well to master 
the authors he names, using his volume as a text-book.” Among 
the books whose messages Mr. Adair discusses are “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” “The Hound of Heaven,” “Romola,” “One In- 
creasing Purpose,” “Damaged Souls,” “The Everlasting Mercy,” 
“In the Heart of a Fool,” and seven or eight others. He treats 
each book with affection and reverence, pointing out its truth 
to life and the power of its beauty. Nowhere does he fall into 
the attitude of a professor of English analyzing technique. 
Always he is concerned with the message of the book and he 
states that message in his own words with clearness and force. 


Association 
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We have had literally hundreds of expositions of the prephets 
who spoke through the pages of the Bible. We have had very 
few expositions of the prophets who have spoken through the 
great novels and poems of modern times. Mr. Adair’s book steps 
into a wide gap, and fills it. 


Frep EAsTMAN. 


The Psychology of Adolescence 


Varieties of Adolescent Experience, by E. Leigh Mudge. 


Century Company, xv and 134 pp., $1.75. 


The 


HIS is an illustration of the thing that needs to be done in un- 

covering the experience of adolescents as a basis for a program 
of religious education. This study is based upon a limited ap- 
plication of the case method with 100 college and university 
young women. The emphasis in the author’s investigation is 
upon the variations in adolescent experience rather than upon 
its common elements. Such validity as the conclusions possess 
is limited to girls, and the author appears to assume too much 
in stating that there is probably not a great difference for boys. 
Besides basing his results upon too limited a number of cases 
to validate confident conclusions (the basis for the selection of 
the cases is nowhere explained), the author uses the method of 
having his subjects record their adolescent experiences as they 
remembered them, a technique open to serious criticism, and 
neglects the increasingly important aspects of case study that 
have to do with hereditary factors, physical and mental health, 
environmental conditions, and the formation of conditioning 
complexes. Notwithstanding these defects in technique, the 
study is interesting and informing for workers with adolescent 
girls. 

WILLIAM CLAYTON Bower. 


= 
Essays 

HE hope of mankind for abundant life depends for its frui- 

tion upon the capacity of individual men and women to look 
steadily at their own souls and accept the reproaches of their 
starved spirits, to trust the desires of their hearts, and to base 
their faith solely upon that inward passion or power of which 
they are conscious in themselves, however dimly, and know to 
be the highest part of their experience of living.” A sentence 
like that, from the last chapter of Ronald Symond’s THe Matin 
Cuance (Longmans, $2.75) is good to tuck away in one’s mind to 
meditate upon for an hour by the evening fire. What are those 
things for which our spirits starve? What are those deepest 
wishes of our hearts which we so constantly frustrate in the 
pursuit of lesser and conventional interests? These penetrating 
essays contain suggestions toward the answers to those crucial 
questions, and stimuli to the pursuit of those objectives which 
constitute, in reality, “the main chance” in our lives. There 
are chapters on personal and impersonal love, on God and mam- 
mon, on Jesus of Nazareth, and on faith and the future. 


Universalists will perhaps not need to be told about John 
van Schaick’s Crutstnc Cross Country (Universalist Pub. House), 
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for many of them have read the material that went into it as 
originally published in the Christian Leader, of which he is the 
able editor. It is an easy, desultory book in which the author 
has set down the things that occurred to him in the course of his 
travels around the country and some reflections upon editing a 
religious paper. The advantage of such relative planlessness in 
a book is that one can say any good thing that one thinks of 


while it is fresh. I do not know Dr. van Schaick—to my regret— 


“ 


but if he should ever invite me up to that hill-farm “up in old 
Schoharie,” I would probably go, for his narrative of observa- 
tions and experiences reveals the blithe spirit of comradeship 
and the quick appreciation which make good companionship 
either in or out of a book. 


The climate of southern Europe and northern Africa is the 
main theme of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s The Quest for Winter 
Sunshine (Little, Brown & Co., $3.00). This gives opportunity 
for interesting observations on the conditions of travel and resi 
dence on the French and Italian Riviera, in Naples and Sicily 
It has been observed that, though much is said about th 
weather, little is done about it. But people do something about 
climate; they go in search of it—increasing throngs of them 
his book, to which the publishers have given a beauty com 
mensurate with that of the lands described, will tell the climate- 
hunter where to find it and will bring a reflected glow of winter 
sunshine to those who cannot personally go in quest of it. And 
speaking of winter sunshine, I rise to speak a few patriotic 
words about the climate of southern California 


=. & & 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for February 13. Lesson text: Eph. 5:25-33; 6:1-4. 


Making Our Homes Christian 


S A PASTOR'S experience broadens, with the years, the 
conviction deepens that the home tells the story. Almost 
without exception the bad boys and girls come from homes 
where genuine religion is lightly held or entirely ignored. A 
few days ago three sixteen-year-old girls were found loitering 
along a dangerous street, an easy prey for unscrupulous men. 
They came from three unhappy homes and in each case the 
parents neither knew nor cared where the girls were. But let 
me hasten to paint another picture: a home where the father 
and mother get on well together, four healthy boys growing up, 
the big house a play center, other boys welcome, ginger cake 
and sweet cider now and then, broken windows sometimes, 
chairs smashed occasionally, but home was the happiest, most 
inviting place in town. The mother was the sweetest lady in 
the land and the father was the best pal. The house was full 
of music, for the man of the house went in for that. Result: 
every one of those four boys turned out remarkably well; four 
other happy homes are founded now and thus the waves of good 
influence reach out. ps 
Homes in America go to pieces too easily. Almost anything 
seems to be the ground for a divorce. Children may embarrass 
the situation, but even the claims of children are ignored. Still 
mor inister is the purposeful avoidance of children. Birth 
control is practiced most where it is needed least. One of the 
most devilish and unchristian things which is going on in our 
country right now is the cold, selfish and deliberate planning 
not to have children because they seem to interfere with people's 
pleasure. This is idiotic in the first place, because the deepest 
happiness it 


the world comes in the care and training of chil 
dren and in the affection which they return. (Even as I write, 
the postman brings a special delivery letter from my son at 
college, and as I stop to read it I am aware of the keenest 
thrill of pleasure that a man can know.) How stupid, short- 
sighted and ignorant are those young married people who con- 
sider themselves smart in the modern practice of birth control. 
Every home must have its child; life does not develop and 
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mature properly unless the home is organized about the chil- 
dren. What are Thanksgiving and Christmas, what is the sum- 
mer vacation, without children? When a man becomes g0 
coldly scientific and so utterly self-centered that he is able and 
willing to destroy his own deepest pleasure, he is to be pitied, 
God pity the men or women who pass through middle life into 
mature age without the cheering support and warm love of their 
own children: children upon whom they have lavished sacrifice, 
care and love and from whom they now obtain compound in- 
terest in the same coins. This business of easy divorce has 
about run its course. We need to check it. Aside from the fact 
that women will not tolerate what they used to because, being 
economically independent, they do not have to endure it; aside 
from that fact, divorce is too free and easy in our land. A man 
was arrested here yesterday for having three wives; he neglected 
to get divorces—that was all. People are becoming too promis- 
cuous and it’s all wrong. The moral fiber is weak; we need 
some genuine religious teaching built into our lives. This is the 
trouble—our boys and girls are not getting religious instruction. 
Fully one-half of the youth of the country receive absolutely 
no religious education or training, so what can you expect? 
Lacking the inspiring example of a high-minded father or of a 
religious mother; lacking any instruction in ethics either by 
precept or example; unrelated to any religious institution; the 
result is not hard to chart. The expected happens, that is all. 





A heavier duty is laid upon the shoulders of all of us who have 
enjoyed Christian home culture. I never tire of looking back 
upon my boyhood home. That big brick house, surrounded by 
apple trees, the garden, the meadow, the hill where we went 
coasting, the creek with the woods beyond, the kindly neighbors 
—how one’s heart throbs and glows. But within the house the 
Scotch mother with her rigid sense of duty but her sacrificial 
heart overflowing with love; the jolly, honest, book-loving father, 
who was everything that a boy admires and the friend of all of 
the other boys—that is a picture of home-life that holds one 
through the years. Home centered in the church; parents who 
never thought of missing services, rain or shine; life shot through 
with genuine daily Christianity—that is the foundation of Amer- 
ican life. There is no substitute for Christian homes. Back of 
the home stands the church as the power house stands behind 
the illumination. Someway we must get religion into our 
homes or we are lost. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Conferences on the Church 
And Industry 

One of the notable features of the series 
of conferences on the church and indus- 
try, held in Chicago during the past week 
under the auspices of the federal council 
and the local church federation, has been 
the fact that the representatives of various 
interests were urged to say, and did say, 
what their respective groups actually 
thought and not to tone it down to meet 
the approval of other groups. There was 
no effort to reach agreement by com- 
promises which would be repudiated by 
the various elements separately. So the 
representatives of labor made speeches 
which would have been acceptable at a 
meeting of a union, and the spokesmen for 
agriculture said the things that farmers 
say when they are talking among them- 
selves. The result was not agreement but 
enlightenment. Scores of meetings and 
conferences were held in all parts of the 
city. One of the most interesting was the 
luncheon on Saturday, Jan. 22, at which 
Professor A. E. Holt presided, and the 
speakers were Tom Tibbets, Carl Vroo- 
man, Otto Bayers, and Worth M. Tippy. 


Religion and the Schools 
In England 

A wide difference between the English 
and the American conception of the rela- 
tion of the state to religious education is 
indicated by the determined effort of one 
element in England to secure a revision 
of the school system which, according to 
the report of the national education asso- 
ciation includes the following points 
which they hope to see incorporated in a 
bill to be presented to parliament: (a) 
Religious instruction to be a statutory 
obligation in all schools under some sort 
of ecclesiastical control. (b) Denomina- 
tional schools to be made permanent and 
have buildings provided by public money. 
(c) Managers (now independent bodies) 
to surrender to ecclesiastical authorities. 
(d) If transfer is unavoidable the dual 
system to be preserved; the public au- 
thority obtaining neither possession of the 
building nor the appointment of the teach- 
ers, and the school to remain denomina- 
tional.” Non-conformists generally will 
oppose this program. 


Courses in Religion and 


Leadership 
Following what has been an annual cus- 
tom at this season, the divinity school of 


the University of Chicago is giving a 
series of Tuesday evening classes in reli- 
gion and training for leadership. The 
pics are: Christians and present social 
blems, the life of Jesus, and adapting 
the church to the city community. Among 
lecturers are Dean Shailer Mathews, 
Profs. Merriam, Holt, Gilkey, and 
Robinson. 
A Decision Affecting 
Religious Education 
\ decision has been rendered by the 
ippellate division of the New York su- 
preme court affirming the right of local 
school authorities, acting under the per- 
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mission of the state commissioner of edu- 
cation, to permit pupils to be excused for 
one period a week for religious instruction 
given outside of the school. The case was 
initiated by a representative of the Free 
Thinkers’ society and was defended by 
joint action of the New York state Sun- 
day school association and the New York 
federation of churches. Apart from cer- 
tain purely technical legal points, dealing 
with the fact that the petitioner was not a 
resident or a tax-payer in the district af 
fected and with the right of a public offi- 
cial to exercise discretionary power with- 
out review so long as there is no evidence 
of bad faith, the decision affirms that the 
practice does not violate a sane inter- 
pretation of the constitutional provision 
against giving public support to any reli- 
gious denomination or of the compulsory 
education law requiring children to attend 
school during the entire time during 
which the schools are in session. 


A New Commercial Center for 
Jerusalem 

Weary of the effort of trying to carry 
on modern business under the unfavor- 
able conditions afforded by the pictur- 


esque but congested lanes of the old city, 


moslem, Christian, and Jewish merchants 
of Jerusalem have cooperated in the es- 
tablishment of a new commercial center 
in the newer part of the city. The corner 
stone of the first building in the new cen- 
ter was laid recently in the presence of 
officials and the representatives of the 
interests concerned. A considerable tract 
of land was purchased by a land com- 
pany, and a plan of development was out- 


lined. Loans from a Canadian indus- 
trialist and from the Zionist organization 
made the realization of the plan possible 
It is considered especially remarkable that 
the three racial and 

united their energies in 
Jerusalem is said to be the only 
Palestine which has a single chamber of 
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“The Presbyterian Church in Canada,” 
Not “The Non-concurring Church” 

A Presbyterian friend, by way of re- 
minding us that those Presbyterians who 
did not join in the merger which pro- 
duced the United Church of Canada are 
still entitled to the name Presbyterian, 
sent us a copy of “The Presbyterian 
Record” containing an article on the sul 
ject. “As to the term, ‘non-concurring,’ we 
concur in everything in which Presby 
terians are supposed to concur. .. We 
are simply what we have always been, 
‘The Presbyterian Church in Canada,’ the 
fellowship in Canada of those who stand 
pledged to the Presbyterian and Reformed 
system of doctrine and polity.” We gladly 
make this statement so that others may 
not unwittingly give offense by applying 
to the continuing Presbyterians a desig 
nation which they do not accept. Eccle- 
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siastical nick-names never do any good 
and often generate unnecessary bitterness. 
The Record announces on another page 
that of its annual missionary budget of 
$600,000, only $154,912 had been sub- 
scribed up to Oct. 31, leaving 74 per cent 
of the whole to be raised in the last three 
months of the fiscal year. 


Princeton Catalogs 
Vatican Art 

It is announced that the task of making 
a catalog of one of the most interesting 
and important collections in the Vatican 
has been committed to the department of 
art and archeology at Princeton university. 
The material concerned is that contained 
in the Museo Cristiano, a collection which 
has been gradually accumulating for two 
hundred years and which contains objects 
of high sanctity and antiquity. Prominent 
among them are the articles which were 
contained in the altar of the chapel of the 
Sancta Sanctorum, adjoining the famous 
Sancta Scala. This altar was opened in 
1905 and the contents of the cypress 
chest placed there by Leo III (795-816) 
were transferred to the museum. These 
constituted “the most revered set of relics, 
perhaps, that the middle ages knew.” Be- 
sides these important articles of early 
medieval art, the museum includes a 
great collection of other objects of the 
minor arts. Dr. C. R. Morey of Prince- 
ton, writing in the Commonweal (Catho- 
lic), says: “Of this important collection 
no catalog exists. Giovanni Battista 
De Rossi, the founder of the science of 
early Christian archeology, had com- 
menced one before his death in 1894, and 
had reached the point of a manuscript in- 
ventory which is now preserved in the 
Vatican library and must serve as start- 
ing-point for any further work of the sort. 
The Vatican library has assigned the task 
to the writer of this article and his col- 
leagues of the department of art and 
archeology at Princeton university, with 
the invaluable assistance of the staff of 
the library itself, and especially of S. E. 
Pio Franchi de’Cavalieri, Bali of the 
Knights of Malta, and the most accom- 
plished hagiologist in Italy. The coopera- 
tion reflected in the arrangements for the 
catalog bears witness to the breadth of 
vision animating the direction of the V ati- 
can library, and to the happy facility with 
which objects of pure scholarship achieve 
an international modus operandi.” 


Community Services in 
Newark 

The Old First church, Presbyterian, 
of Newark, N. J., is presenting a series of 
eight Sunday afternoon community serv- 
ices under the direction of the brother- 
At the first of these 
services, on Jan. 9, the preacher was Rev. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, president of Union 
theological seminary. Among the other 
speakers in the series will be Bishop Mc- 
Connell, Rabbi Wise, Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, Rev. Dan Poling, and Rev. John 
Timothy Stone. 


hood of the church. 


A Significant Movement in 
The Anglican Church 

An interview with Canon Storr, in the 
Churchman, notes that the truly signifi- 
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THE PRACTICE 
OF THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF JESUS 
By W. P. Kine 
$1.50 

“If the message 
of this volume 
were to be 
summed up ina 
brief paraphrase 
of one of Jesus’ 
scathing denun- 
ciations of His 
critics, the para- 
phrase would be: 
‘You are most 
seriously and 
earnestly con- 
cerned about 
forms and cere- 
monies, creeds 
and the hidden 
and worthless 
implications of 
doctrines; but 
you neglect the 
essential prac- 
tice of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus.’ 
We heartily 
commend this 
book.” 
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Thirty-one chap- 
ters on the art of 
preaching, teaching 
and reading, by one 
of Canada’s ablest 
preachers and edi- 
tors. The book is 
the type one reads 
and re-reads and 
recommends to his 
colleagues. $1.75 
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thelifeofayoung 
man, raised in a 
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newer and 
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Christianity. 
The problem the 
boy faces is seri- 
ous. Ananswer 
is demanded at 
every moment. 
How well the 
author’s answer 
applies each 
reader must an- 
swer for himself 
.“The book is 
good,wholesome 
stimulating. We 
hope it may 
have a wide cir- 
culation.” 
—Zion’s Herald 
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cant thing, however, in the Anglican 
Church today is the revival of the Evan- 
gelical Movement. That revival is very 
definite. Beginning some twenty years 
ago with a group of clergy who met in 
private for study, it now numbers, as mem- 
bers of the Anglican Evangelical Group 
Movement, more than eight hundred cleri- 


cal members, including several bishops. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


It is closely akin to the Modernist Move- 
ment in that it numbers among its active 
members some of the foremost biblical 
and theological scholars in England, in- 
cluding not a few university dons and 
tutors of Oxford and Cambridge and other 
centres of learning. These liberal evan- 
gelicals differ from the earlier Anglican 
evangelicals in taking a more hospitable 


Chicago Gives Tribute to Jane Addams 


OURTEEN HUNDRED men and 

women assembled on the evening of 
Jan. 19 at a dinner in honor of Miss Jane 
Addams. Eleven hundred applications 
for tickets were returned on account of 
the limitations of space. The occasion 
was not an anniversary. or the celebration 
of any special occasion. The precise rea- 
son for the dinner at this time—says Mr. 
Parke Brown in the Chicago Tribune, 
whose account we quote at length—was 
not announced by those who planned it; 
but many of those present seemed to 
understand that it was intended as an 
emphatic answer to criticisms of Miss Ad- 
dams made two or three months ago. 
They felt that the purpose had been ac- 
complished. 

Scattered here and there were men and 
women who, like the guest of honor, have 
given many years of their lives for the 
betterment of Chicago and the advance- 
ment of American institutions. The list 
was too long for enumeration, but at the 
speaker’s table one saw the faces of 
women like Miss Julia Lathrop and Miss 
Mary McDowell, of men like Graham 
Taylor and Prof. Charles E. Merriam. 


PRODUCTS OF HULL HOUSE 


Among the diners were scores of past 
and present settlement workers, many of 
whom took their first lesson in this type 
of endeavor from Miss Addams. There 
were scores of men and women, Gentile 
and Jew, black and white, who started on 
the upward path from the doors of Hull 
house. Clergymen, professional men and 
business men joined in the demonstration. 

The principal speaker was William Al- 
len White who discussed the wide effect 
of Miss Addams’ work and its meaning 
in the big field of Americanization. And 
there were warm words of praise from 
Mayor Dever, Judge Hugo Pam, Prof. 
Merriam and Miss Lathrop, who in the 
absence of Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen pre- 
sided after the gavel had been turned over 
to her by Henry P. Chandler, chairman 
of the citizens’ committee. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


A number of letters and telegrams also 
were read. A letter to Mrs. Bowen from 
President Coolidge read in part: 

“Her work at Hull house during the 
last twenty-five years of benevolence and 
charity has been a great contribution to 
the public welfare. It has set an example 
which has been an inspiration to well do- 
ing all over the country. It was but a 
short.time ago that Miss Addams called 
at my office, when I was very much im- 
pressed by the fact that she had given 
her life and strength to the service of 
humanity. I trust that the testimonial of 
affection and regard which you are about 


renewed 
on her 


to offer her may give her 
strength and courage to carry 
work of peace and good will.” 

Frequent in all of the speeches were 
such expressions as “unselfish service” 
and “service to humanity,” “calm seren- 
ity” and “steadfastness of purpose.” “This 
is a tribute of love to America’s most 
useful citizen,” said Mr. White. “Fortu- 
nate were the men who had the spirit of 
American institutions first interpreted to 
them by Miss Addams,” said Judge Pam, 
who as a boy lived within two blocks of 
Hull house. 

THE FIRST CITIZEN 


“An outstanding figure in constructive 
political movements whether within our 
city or in larger relations across the sea,” 
said Prof. Merriam, who said Miss Ad- 
dams had made him promise not to men- 
tion her name, a promise he kept, much 
to the pleasure of his hearers. 

“I bring with me the respect and ad- 
miration of the municipality and place it 
at the feet of Jane Addams,” said Mayor 
Dever. “She has done more to promote 
the real welfare of Chicago than all our 
political organizations. I find myseif en- 
tirely inadequate to express what every 
one here knows, that she has been Chi- 
cago’s first citizen, and, I think, the first 
citizen of this great republic.” 

Other messages read by Miss Lathrop 
were from Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Rob- 
ins, John Mark Glenn, director of the 
Russell Sage foundation, Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, Gov. Alvin Fuller of 
Massachusetts, and many others. 

When she was called upon Miss Ad- 
dams spoke briefly, protesting that she is 
“only a very simple person” and express- 
ing her gratitude and appreciation. 
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attitude toward modern learning, and in 
being untroubled by matters of ritual ex- 
cept where particular items of ritual are 
expressly introduced to symbolize false 
doctrine. “We agree,” said Canon Storr, 
“in not unchurching the free churches of 
England. We gladly recognize them as 
part of the body of Christ and welcome 
corporate communion with them.” 


Preparation for the 
Lenten Season 
In preparation for the profitable ob- 
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America has yet produced.”’ 
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servance of the Lenten season, the com- 
mission on evangelism and life service of 
the federal council has had prepared a 
devotional booklet entitled, “The Fellow- 
ship of Prayer,” containing suggested 
Scripture readings, themes for meditations 
and prayers for each day of lent. These 
booklets may secured at the rate of 
two dollars a hundred by addressing the 
office of the commission, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York 


be 


CHRISTIAN 


Methodist Board of 
Education 

The Methodist Episcopal board of edu- 
cation is in session, Feb. 1-4, at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel, Chicago. American 
Methodism now has 31 secondary schools, 
45 colleges and universities, and-41 pro- 
fessional schools, with a total enrollment 
of over 70,000 students, besides 20 insti- 
tutions for Negroes. The Methodist board 
of education has general responsibility 


Borah Points to Referendum in 1928 


"RHE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS 

are extracts from the address delivered 
by Senator Borah at the meeting of the 
committee of one thousand for 
law observance and enforcement: 

We are going to hold a great national 
referendum in 1928. This may, or may 
not, be a matter of comfort to those who 


citizens’ 


have recently disclosed an uncommon in 
terest in certain kinds of referendums. 

In that year the American people will 
choose a President, every the 
of representatives, and third 
of the senate. The great political parties 
will put forth their platforms and make 
their appeal to the voters. 

It is impressive exertion of 
political power upon the part of the peo 
ple that in country or 
under any flag. There is no finer exhibi- 
tion of popular rule and I doubt if there 
can be a more accurate survey of public 
opinion than may be had in the choosing 
of a chief magistrate. 

It is in this way that the great issues of 
the past have been settled. It is a source 
of great pride as we look back and of as- 
suring confidence as we look forward that 

weet ¢ 


inember of 


house one 


the most 


takes place any 


in these ntests the final judgment 
American people has 


larly free from error. 


ot the been singu 


We have lawlessness of individuals— 
and enough of it—in this country. It has 
been a subject of deep interest, if not of 


alarm, to journalists and publicists and 
laymen alike 
t ‘ESS IN GOVERNMENT 
But the most significant and startling 


feature of tl unwelcome phase of our 
national life is the proposal to elevate 
lawlessness into a principle of govern- 


ment and clothe it with all the sanctity of 
If we pierce through 
which 


an inalienable right. 
the 
this contention it 


metaphysical maze envelops 
will be found to amount 
“If I do not like a law, it 
is my patriotic duty to disregard it, to 


break it, and to encourage all other people 


to simply this 


do likewise.” 

the 
remains unchanged, no one can legally or 
morally manufacture or sell intoxicating 


eighteenth amendment 


So long as 


liquor for beverage purposes anywhere 
within the wide domain of the United 
States. So long as this remains a govern- 


ment of law there are only two things to 


do, enforce it or repeal it. Those who 
urge its repeal are acting within their un- 
disputed rights 1 have no desire to 
criticize the cour which they are taking. 


It is one of the blessings of free 
ment that people have a right to urge the 
enactment and the repeal of laws 


But different 


govern- 


there ts a program pro- 


posed and to that 1 am going to direct 
attention. It is proposed by political 
leaders and educators to build up public 
opinion so as to make the constitution a 
dead letter, not repeal it but disregard it. 

It is proposed to let it stand, and not- 
withstanding it remains a part of the con- 
stitution, to nullify it, trample it under 
foot, and that, it is contended, is a wise 
and patriotic course to pursue and per- 
fectly sound as a principle of free govern- 
ment 


PERNICIOUS DOCTRINE 
Let me recur to the arguments and 
quote the language of those who insist 


upon this policy. I shall quote at random. 
“He who obeys a law which is wrong con- 
tributes by that to the final debacle, the 
intensity of which is increased because 
delayed by that obedience.” 

“If a large number of citizens are con- 
vinced that the national prohibition act 
compels them to live lives of hypocrisy, 
cowardice and servility, they will feel no 
moral obligation to observe the law. On 
the contrary, they will develop an esprit 
and morale in the breaking of it in the 
name of patriotism,” says one. 

Is this doctrine peculiar to a prohibi- 
tion law? May it be limited in its effect 
to a prohibition law? If once the poison 
is put out, you circumscribe its 
spread? If a number of citizens feel that 
our laws of property force them to live 
‘ives of servility and abject dependence, it 
is clearly their duty under this doctrine 
to develop an esprit and morale in break- 
ing down such laws and all in the name of 
patriotism! There are plenty of people in 
the world who think just that, and these 
people who preach the above doc- 
trine call upon us to crush them down as 
a menace to civilization. 

I want to ask you: What would be the 
condition of this country in a single fort- 
night if every law displeasing to a con- 
siderable number of people were disre- 
garded, some disregarding one and some 
disregarding another? Whose home would 
be safe? Whose happiness would be se- 
cure? How long would we enjoy the 
of orderly regulated liberty? 
And why does he speak of a “consider- 
le minority”? If it is good, it is good 
as a matter of principle, not dependent 
upon numbers, and just as good for a 
single individual as for a group. 

But let us turn from these teachings 

saner counsel and to somewhat safer 
leadership. In one of the statements sent 
out to the country by those who are ad- 
vocating the doctrine to which I have 
referred, you will find a sentence to this 

(Continued on I’age 157) 
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not only for all of these institutions but 
also for religious education in the local 
church through Sunday schools and the 
Epworth league. Five bishops are present 
at this meeting of the board, and Dr. W. 
S. Bovard is presiding. 


Another Seminary Moves to 
A University 

Following the course of many other 
theological seminaries which, having been 
established in small towns, have in recent 
years found it desirable to move to uni- 
versity centers, Berkeley Seminary (Epis- 
copal) recently announced the decision of 
its trustees to move the institution to New 
Haven. It has had a long and honorable 
career at Middletown, Conn., where it 
was located in the days when it was con- 
sidered that the ideal location for the 
training of the ministry was some lovely 
and sequestered spot undisturbed by the 
noises of the turbulent secular world. It 
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“ ‘Thinking Through’ is an admirable 
and timely volume. It strikes me as 
being signally sincere, lucid, pertinent, 
and in many respects conclusive. It 
cannot fail to do great good.” 


“No volume that has come to our 
notice is saner or more constructive in 
its statement of facts and principles. 
It puts first things first by precept and 
example. Dr. Kerr is the 
sort of thinker who has put us greatly 
in his debt.” 

—The Reformed Church Messenger 


“The simplicity and lucidity that make 
its style distinctive make its exposi- 
tions very effective. The deepest 
truths and the most profound dis- 
tinctions are stated with a directness 
and clearness that make the book 
particularly valuable for the average 
reader.” 

—The Congregationalist 


“The spirit of the book is so fine on 
the whole—its plea for free, brotherly, 
progressiv >, and constructive thinking 
is so much needed—that it deserves 
almost nothing but praise.” 


—The Christian Register 
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appears now that an acquaintance with 
the turbulent world is part of the process 
of training, and especially that the prox- 
imity of a great university is highly de- 
sirable. So Andover moved to Harvard, 
Chicago theological seminary and Mead- 
ville to the University of Chicago, West- 
ern seminary is about to move to North- 
western university, and now Berkeley to 


, ae 


The Collision Between the 

Individual and Society 

Diagnosing the present complications and 
disorders in the social and moral order 
as the result of conflict between the in- 
dividual and society, Rev. A. E. Keig- 


win, of the West End Presbyterian 
church, New York, recently said: “A 
head-on collision has occurred. Society 
and the individual, proceeding apparentiy 
in opposite directions, have come together 


nm the same track. Which is to have the 
right of way? Is society to proceed at 
the expense of the individual; or is the 
individual to proceed at the expense of 
society? The logic of Americanism is 
individualism. At last the individual has 
found himself and found his voice. And 
now he asserts himself and clamors for 
his right of self-expression. Can society 
safely grant the right without strings at- 
tached and is the individual ready to 
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exercise the right? We are not willing 
to lose our identity. So we seek escape 
by letting ourselves go. But that gets us 
nowhere if we have no idea whither we 
are going. Unless the let-yourself-go doc- 
trine is balanced by self-restraint it is 
self-destroying. Restraint is a prime re- 
quisite of self-realization. If we wish to 
be loosed from leading strings we must 
lay hold of ideals of moral destiny and set 
out to enact them. Both the citizen and 
the saint will sooner or later have to face 
this alternative. To cast off all restraint 
is to reduce self to zero, to practice re- 
straint is to direct the inner life and set 
all its powers toward serviceable and 
satisfying expression. Neither society 
nor the individual are likely to surrender 
in the present conflict, therefore the sooner 
they get together upon some workable 
basis the better will it be for all con- 
cerned.” 


Temple University, A 
Memorial to Conwell 

A wide-spread appeal is to be made on 
Feb. 13 for funds for the building of a 
twenty-three-story temple of learning as 
a new home for Temple university, Phila- 
delphia, and a memorial to its founder, 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell. Dr. Conwell, 
who put into this enterprise the greater 
part of his earnings on the lecture plat- 








A REFERENDUM IN 1928 
(Continued from Page 156) 


ffect: “The nullification of the fugitive 
slave law developed men like Abraham 
Lincoln.” This seems to be a clear state- 
ment to the effect that Abraham Lincoln 
is to the fugitive slave law advocated 
nullification. 

The very reverse is true—he gave his 
life for the integrity of the constitution. 
\s far back as in 1858 he declared in a 
publ speech: “I have always hated 

I do not believe you will find among 
all his letters and public addresses the 
use of this word “hate” save in connec- 

m with the institution of slavery. The 
word seems never to have passed his lips 
except when speaking of human bondage. 
He did hate slavery. But while he hated 
he was devoted to our institutions 
and believed in our constitution. He 
said: “I have always hated slavery but I 
have always been quiet about it until this 


1. 
slavery, 


new era. By the constitution all 
assented to it (slavery) in the states 
where it exists. We have no right to in- 


terfere with it, because it is in the con- 
stitution and we are by both duty and 

lination bound to stick by that con- 
stitution in all its letter and spirit from 
the beginning to the end.” 

“We must not withhold an efficient 
fugitive slave law, because the constitu- 
tion requires us, as I understand it, not 
to withhold such a law,” he said. In one 
of the most notable occasions in his career 
he declared: “Our safety, our liberty, de- 
pends upon preserving the constitution 
of the United States as our fathers made 
it, inviolate.” 

It does not seem to me quite fair to 
quote Abraham Lincoln in favor of nulli- 
fication, for I take it that no severer test 


could have been placed upon his loyalty 
to the constitution than to place slavery 
upon the one side and the constitution 
upon the other and ask him to choose his 
course. He chose his course and never 
faltered. He did not belong to that group 
of political philosophers who think be- 
cause a law is wrong you have a right to 
defy it, and that because a constitutional 
provision does not suit your view of 
righteousness you have a right to nullify 
it and trample it under foot. 

“The basis of our whole political sys- 
tem is the right of the people to make 
and alter their constitutions of govern- 
ment—but the constitution which at any 
time exists until changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people is 
sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
idea of the power and the right of the 
people to establish government presup- 
poses the duty of every individual to obey 
the established government.” 

These are the words of one who knew 
something about republics, for he more 
than any other one man helped build the 
only real republic that has ever existed 
upon this earth. He led our revolu- 
tionary army to victory. He presided 
over the convention which framed the 
constitution and he guided our nation 
through its first perilous years. He has 
won the right to speak and to speak to us. 
He speaks in my judgment the true voice 
of the American people at this hour. He 
speaks for those principles of government 
under which we have gathered strength 
and won glory. If there are those who 
sincerely believe that it is wise now at this 
time to engraft upon the doctrine of 
Washington the doctrine of nullification, 
the doctrine of personal lawlessness or 
group lawlessness, let them put forth their 
platform and name their candidate. 


form—especially the four million dollars 
which he is said to have received for de- 
livering his famous lecture, “Acres of 
Diamonds,” though we do not guarantee 
the accuracy of these figures—founded 
this institution for the purpose of democ- 
ratizing higher education. It has a 
present enrollment of 10,000 young man 
and women, the greater part of whom 
would not have been able to attend the 
usual type of university. 


The Acquittal of 
Dr. Norris 

The acquittal of Rev. J. Frank Norris, 
of Fort Worth, Texas, on the charge of 
murder is news which most readers have 
already received through the daily press. 
The killing was not denied. The plea was 
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self-defense, and the argument was that 
the defendant had a justifiable ground for 
belief that he was in imminent danger 
of an attack upon his own life. A long 
train of personal and political hostilities 
lay behind the fatal episode. Dr. Norris’ 
friends see in the incident a typical case 
of a preacher of righteousness threatened 
and possibly attacked by the vicious ele- 
ment against which his crusade had been 
directed. Others see in it the case of a 
hot-headed and violent person who got 
embroiled in a quarrel and kept himself 
so ready to kill his enemies if they at- 
tacked him that his own imagination 
created the emergency. The jury quickly 
reached the conclusion that he had reason 
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to believe that his life was in danger and 
that his act was one of self-defense. 


Waldensian Representative 
Touring America 

Signor Guido Comba, pastor of the 
Waldensian church at Pomaretto, Italy, is 
at present touring this country_in the in- 
terest of the church in his home land. He 
was here on a similar mission three years 
ago and made a favorable impression on 
all who heard him. He speaks English, 
French, and Italian, and tells a thrilling 
story of the heroic history of this oldest 
of all protestant churches. The Walden 
sians are the one-important native protes- 


tant movement in Italy. They have 


Reform Judaism Adopts Social Creed 


HEBREW COUNTERPART of the 

“Social creed of the Churches” was 
adopted, following prolonged discussion, 
by the thirtieth biennial convention of the 
American Hebrew congregations, meeting 
in Cleveland, O., Jan. 20. The six propo- 
sitions which were adopted as expressing 
the mind of reform Judaism on industry 
and social justice are as follows: 

“The recognition of the principle of 
mutual service through the performance 
of economic function as of first importance 
to our social philosophy. 

“The recognition of the dignity of labor 
and the realization of society's dependence 
upon the efforts of the toiler. 

“That human rights take 
over the rights of property. 


precedeiice 


“That a man’s labor is his very life, 
and constitutes his primary service to 
society; it is not a commodity to be 
bought or sold in the market. 

“The recognition of the duty on the 
part of employer and employe alike to 


of their own 
interests a due regard for the paramount 
rights of society. 

“The duty of the synagogue and its 
pulpit to speak courageously on human 
rights as part of its prophetic function.” 


exercise in the adjustment 


PROGRAM OF SOCIAL J USTICE 


In the preamble to the report signed 
by Henry Morgenthau and others, the 
present of society described 
and the workingmen an- 
alyzed. preamble calls attention to 
the sufferings of the working- 
man, and refers to the program of social 
justice adopted the St. 
vention of the 1925. Seven pro- 
posals were The seventh, con- 
membership in congrega- 
tions, was rejected. It read: “The duty 
of the synagogue is to assure the work- 
ingman a welcome to its membership and 
administration.” 

As reported by the Jewish daily bulle- 
tin, practically all of the rabbis were on 
the side of a liberal social program. The 
opposition which made such prolonged 
discussion necessary before a favorable 
vote could be secured, came from business 
men. 

The controversy became almost a strug- 
gle between capital and labor. On the one 
side were almost all the rabbis and the 
layman, Marcus Aaron, who signed 


system was 


conditions of 
The 

economic 
at Louis 
union in 
presented. 

labor 


con- 


cerning 


one 


the report, and on the other laymen. 
Adolph S. Ochs of New York, Meier 
Steinbrink, of Brooklyn, Mr. Meltzer of 
Bridgeport, Mr. Weir of Buffalo, Aaron 


Strauss of Baltimore and Rabbi Solomon 
Foster of Newark were among those who 
criticized the proposals. Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel of Baltimore, supporter of the Com- 
mittee’s report, contended that by reject- 
ing the proposals “we prove that justice 


can merely be preached and not exe- 
cuted.” 
THE CAPITALISTS SPEAK 
Dr. David Philipson of Cincinnati 
stated: “We must remove the suspicion 


that reform Judaism is a religion of the 
rich man.” Dr. Samuel H. Goldenson of 
Pittsburgh stated, “We are with labor, be- 
cause justice is on its side.” 

A young Rabbi of Toronto charged that 
a reform rabbi could not espouse the 
cause of labor from his pulpit if he 
hoped to keep his position in the syna- 
gogue. So incensed were the rabbis by 
these remarks that they voted to expunge 
them from the records. 


Rabbi Foster was the only rabbi who 
strongly opposed the adoption of the 
proposals. His motion to refer the report 


for further study was defeated by a large 
majority, after the explanation that all 
the accusations and fears of radicalism 
and the possibility that this may lead to a 
split in the union were unjustified because 
the proposals are merely the expression 
of prophetic Judaism. 
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churches in all the principal cities and g 
theological seminary in Rome, but thei 
greatest strength is in the valleys of the 
Cottian Alps which their ancestors haye 
occupied since the thirteenth century. Th 
Comba family is one of the best know, 
among the Waldensians of today. 
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OR years The Christian Century has 

been saying, “Watch China!’ It has 

been insisting that the focus of world 

history is moving toward the far east; 
that Theodore Roosevelt knew what he was 
talking about when he said that “the era of 
the Pacific, destined to be the greatest, is just 
at the dawn”; that the peace of the nations 
depends more on what happens at Peking than 
at Paris. Again and again The Christian Cen- 
tury has discussed Chinese affairs during recent 
months. 


This importance of China can no longer be 
disregarded. H. G. Wells, in an article printed 
in many newspapers this week, says: “One 
may doubt whether any one of the events of 
the last twelve months, either in America or 
Europe, will figure very conspicuously in the 
histories of the future. . . But when we look 
to China there seems to be something more 
than carrying on in progress. There seems to 
be something new there, something which has 
—at any rate so far as the western observer 
has observed—only become credible and 
important in the last eight or ten months. It 
is a change in the rythm. It is the clear onset 
of a new phase, of a new China, like nothing 
the world has ever seen before; a challenge, a 
promise to all mankind... It seems to me 
that this new China is the most interesting 
thing by far upon the stage of current events 
and the best worth studying and watching.” 





New Subscribers HE man or 
woman who 
hopes to under- 


stand the con- 


During the past week new sub- 
scriptions to The Christian Cen- 
tury have been received from 
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temporary world 
must keep a close 
watch on China. 
There will be 
millions of words 
printed about 
that country 
during the next 
few weeks. Some 
of them will be 
ignorant words; 
some prejudiced ; 
some bitter; 
some truculent. 
Only a part of 
what is written 
will be worth 
reading—or 
believing. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Christian Century has been preparing 
with care for the coming of this crisis. It has 
on its staff men who are familiar with modern 
China, both through travel and through resi- 
dence there. It employs writers who are in 
close touch with the shifting events in that 
land. It has also built up a remarkable service 
of information which comes constantly to the 
editors from all parts of that country. There 
are missionaries and Chinese all over China 
who see to it that no significant event takes 
place, no under-the-surface trend sets in, with- 
out the Century being informed. 


Sa result, The Christian Century can offer 

its readers as authoritative and depend- 
able an interpretation of the Chinese situation 
as is to be found in any publication in the 
world. It is of interest to note that this type 
of dealing with Chinese affairs has helped to 
give the Century more than three hundred 
subscribers in China itself—a great many of 
them Chinese. 


During the next few weeks you will want to 
watch China closely; to think of China clearly; 
in order that you may talk about China in- 
telligently. The Christian Century makes 
this possible for you. Follow this process and 
you will be provided with an adequate discus- 
sion of this most baffling, most important 
country: 


1. Take pen or pencil and fill in the blanks 
on the coupon on this page. 





2. Take scissors or pen-knife and cut the 
coupon from the rest of the page. 


3. Take a $1 bill and pin it to the 
coupon. 4 


4. Place the coupon within an ¢ The 
envelope addressed to The Chris- ¢ Christian 
tian Century. Pol Century, 

7 440 South 
7 Dearborn St., 


Chicago 
7 & 
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5. Seal the envelope. 
6. Attach 2-cent stamp. 


7. Insert in post-box. 4 I want to know the 


° truth about China. 

8. Read the 13 issues F Here’s my dollar. Send 

of The Christian Cen- me The Christian Cen- 

tury as they reach / tury for the next 13 weeks. 
you. 4 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


BUYERS’ BOOK SERVICE 
Note these three facts: : 


1. The Christian Century Book Service does 
not simply sell books. It brings to its custom- 
ers the best judgment of the Christian Century 
editors as to the vitally important volumes 
published each month. 


2. As a subscriber to The Christian Century 
you are entitled to carry an account with The 
Christian Century Book Service. 


3. The only way you can be sure of receiving 
full advice as to the best books of current pub- 
lication is to have your name on our Book 
Information List. You will thus receive regu- 
larly book circulars, lists, bargain offers, etc. 


A Suggestion 
Send your order for two or three books that 

you have seen advertised or reviewed recently in 
the columns of The Christian Century, and at 
the same time ask that your name be entered on 
our Book Information List. 
[See Coupon] 

Fill out this coupon and mail today (Or use postcard) 





NOTE! 


"4 Tas Canisttan Cenruny Boox Seavice, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. l. We ship on day order is received. 
Or. Enter my name on your Book Information List, and send me regularly 


latest advice as to the best books in the Geld of religion and allied fields. 2. We grant 30 to 60 8 to pay (or 
02. Mail me following books: check may be enc -) 


3. We pay postage. 
—_ 
+8 THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


(Whether you order books now or not, All in your name and address, and 
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